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3 
AMERICAN RECOVERY AND THE DOLLAR. 


INCE the progress of the American experiment was last reviewed 
in this Bulletin in July, the recovery movement has lost 
much of its original impetus. In fact, it has now become 

apparent that the middle of July marked the first high water mark 
of its success, since when the tide of returning prosperity has receded 
somewhat as the more dangerous and uncertain tendencies, which 
many observers considered to be inherent in the programme even 
in its earliest stages, have asserted themselves. 


In the first stages of the campaign, emphasis was laid on the 
agrarian problem, which was admittedly more serious than many 
other questions, and the first efforts of the Administration were 
devoted to relieving the depression in the farming areas by 
attempting to stimulate a rise in the price of primary commodities. 
Nor were the possibilities of international action excluded at this 
time, and active co-operation in the proceedings of the London 
Economic Conference was promised. In carrying out the programme 
of Farm Relief it was hinted that no stone would be left unturned, 
and Congress went so far as to make the President a gratuitous 
present of powers of inflation and devaluation of the dollar, in the 
shape of the Thomas Amendment to the Farm Bill. But the raising 
of agricultural prices to a more reasonable level in comparison 
with industrial prices was only one aspect of the programme. The 
final aim was to move all prices up to a higher level, that of 1926, 
in order that the fundamental problem of the present-day United 
States might be solved—the restoration of an equitable relationship 
between debtors and creditors. 


In this aim is to be found the genesis of the National Recovery 
Administration. First evolved as a method of standardising com- 
petitive conditions in order to eliminate the “ weak selling’ and 
“ cut-throat competition ’’ which were active factors in depressing 
the price level, the idea was received with some enthusiasm by 
manufacturers, who saw in it the means of legally evading the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In part the solution to these problems was 
to be found in the elimination of ‘‘ sweating,” which has been one 
of the Administration’s most successful achievements. But the 
Recovery Act soon became the medium of expression of that school 
of thought which foresees a return to prosperity by the increase of 
mass purchasing power through the payment of higher wages. The 
shortening of the working week in an effort to deal with the very 
critical unemployment situation by “ sharing the work,’’ which is 
another of the foundations on which N.R.A. is built, may be 
accounted in part a legacy of the technocracy movement. 


The general conviction that prices were going to rise and that 
the dollar would be depreciated aroused an immediate internal 











(1) See the Bulletin of July 2oth, 1933, Vol. X, No. 2. 
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“ flight from the dollar ” into commodities and ordinary shares, with 
a consequently inflationary effect on their prices. As conviction 
became certainty, with the introduction of processing taxes and 
the threat of rising industrial costs under the provisions of the 
Recovery Act, activity spread into the manufacturing field. But 
warning voices were never absent to point out that the activity was 
mainly speculative and “ anticipatory,’’ and was everywhere far 
in excess of current demand. In the manufacturing branches it was 
mainly confined to industries producing consumers’ goods ; activity 
was less accelerated in the production of capital goods and certainly 
in the market for them, and almost non-existent in the building 
trade. Retailers, similarly, were most active in advancing prices and 
increasing their stocks of goods, but their policy was attributed 
to a speculative anticipation of further rises rather than to con- 
siderations of current demand. In the commodity markets it was 
also noticeable that the price increases were very unequal, and 
greatest in those products which have a highly organized inter- 
national and speculative market. On Wall Street it was significant 
that the volume of trading in June exceeded that of any month 
during the great “ bull”’ markets of 1928-9: but after the middle 
of the month advances did not do much more than keep pace with 
the depreciation of the dollar on the foreign exchanges. 

The most important result of this rather confused optimism was 
that, in the absence of the immediate enforcement of the labour 
regulations of the N.R.A. by the adoption of industrial codes, 
manufacturing activity and the price of commodities were advancing 
faster than the consuming capacity of the population. The American 
Federation of Labour at the end of June drew attention to this 
disparity :— 

“Cotton goods, shoes and tobacco activity has jumped up to the 

1929 level ; cotton shipments have tripled in the last three months. 

Similarly, in steel there has been a sudden hurrying up in orders and 

steel operations have increased 253°, from March 4th to June 24th 

and from 15 to 53% of capacity. Yet the industry’s largest customers, 
building and railroads, are not undertaking any expansion programmes 
which would uphold this increase. Thus industry and trade are 
buying against the future. These gains have far outstripped buying 
power. Workers’ incomes increased only 7% from March to May, 
while factory production increased 35:6%. Production in many 
consumption industries is at 1929 levels, but workers’ buying power 

is still 57°7% below 1929.” 

At the same time there was no noticeable expansion of bank 
credits, with the exception of brokers’ loans, which only reflected the 
increase of speculative activity on Wall Street. This was in spite 
of the efforts of the R.F.C. to expand the credit structure through 
loans to the banks. There remained nothing to indicate that 
industry was contemplating a permanent expansion of activity. 

The rapid adoption of industrial codes had, therefore, become 4 
matter of great urgency by the middle of July, in order that incomes 
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might be adjusted to the rising cost of living by the enforcement of 
higher rates of wages. In introducing the N.R.A. to the nation on 
June 16th, the President had called it “ a challenge to industry and 
to labour,” and his Council had continued to stress the importance of 
accepting the challenge, under a veiled threat of consequences which 
Mr. Richberg, Counsel to the N.R.A., among others, summarized 
briefly in a broadcast address :— 

““ Unless industry is sufficiently socialised by its private owners 
and managers, so that great essential industries are operated under 
public obligation appropriate to the public interest in them — 
the advance of political control over private industry is inevitable.”’ 

But so great were the human difficulties of formulating codes which 
would, in fact, alter the whole traditional relationship between 
employer and employed, that the challenge could not be met and 
codes could not be evolved to cover even the major branches of 
industry within the allotted space of sixty days. At the same time a 
further embarrassing factor appeared in the apparent imminence of a 
heavy recession in the stock and commodity markets which 
coincided with the approach of the dollar to the old parity with 
sterling on the foreign exchange. Between July 18th and 21st a 
20% slump in stock prices occurred on Wall Street ; the weekly 
returns of steel production showed the first decline for some months ; 
and the Administration was forced to intervene to avert a serious 
break on the Chicago wheat market. 

This was the position in the closing week of July, and at this 
juncture the President announced his intention of speeding up the 
working of the N.R.A. by the imposition of the often threatened 
“ Blanket Code,” which came into operation on August Ist under 
the title of the ‘‘ Emergency Prosperity Code.” It was not, however, 
the compulsory measure that had often been conjured up, for 
employers were left free to sign a personal pledge to the President 
to comply with the principles of the code, of which the main pro- 
visions were the limitation of hours to 40 per week for clerical staff 
and 35 for manual labourers, with a minimum wage varying from 
S14-15 in the cities to $12 in villages of less than 2,500 people, witha 
corresponding increase of 20°% in wages already immediately above 
the minimum. Nor was this code intended to be permanent ; its 
inequalities were obvious, owing to its greater incidence on enter- 
prises employing a high proportion of unskilled labour, and it could 
always be superseded by individual codes introduced by Trade 
Associations within the machinery of the N.R.A. Modifications were 
also permitted to relieve hard cases, and important concessions have 
since been made to the retail trade.' 


At the time of the Code’s introduction it was calculated that 
12 of the 35 million workers then reckoned to be employed through- 
out the United States were receiving less than the proposed 





(1) A 52-hour week has been permitted, and later villages of less than 2,500 
inhabitants have been withdrawn altogether from the operation of the code. 
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minimum wage and would benefit by an advance averaging $2 per 
week, or 20% on their former money earnings. The provisions for 
shorter hours were expected to raise the figure for absorption of 
unemployed since the beginning of the Administration to six 
millions by Labour Day, September 4th, while the indirect effect of an 
increased mass purchasing power on industrial activity was expected 
to make further absorptions possible. Events have since shown these 
estimates to have been over-optimistic, as the percentage improve- 
ment in employment in America has not been greatly in excess 
of that in Great Britain which is attributable mainly to the natural 
forces of a turn in the trade cycle. 


Although the Code was not, in constitution, compulsory, the 
great patriotic campaign that accompanied it, with all its insignia of 
Blue Eagles and “‘ Buy Now ”’ placards, left the producer and the 
merchant with very little option but to join, especially when the 
campaign was reinforced by a house-to-house canvass to persuade 
consumers to buy only “ at the sign of the Blue Eagle.’”’ By the end 
of September it was reported that the great majority of employers 
had signed on under the N.R.A. 


During August further recovery in business failed to materialise ; 
in fact there was something of a decline, which was at first easily 
attributable to the holiday season, but later gave rise to genuine 
anxiety. Only slow progress was made with the formulation of 
industrial codes; employers were unwilling to recognise trade 
unions in many cases, and there were severe disagreements on the 
question of ‘‘ open shops” and the recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining. In these negotiations the American Federation 
of Labour, whose power had declined progressively since the war till 
its membership stood at around 2} millions only at the beginning of 
1933, came boldly forward as the representative of American Labour, 
and has undoubtedly made great progress in its principal aim—the 
unionization of all American industry. It has probably doubled its 
membership since the beginning of the year. Accompanying this re- 
awakening of the American Labour movement, the great number of 
violent strikes that have occurred during the last three months over 
the code negotiations have lessened stability in the industrial world, 
and attained an importance which led the President to appoint a 
National Arbitration Board to deal with them. Nevertheless, codes 
were prepared, though sometimes in only a temporary form, and 
by the end of August the oil, steel, coal and automobile industries 
were under some form of regulation, the last named with the 
important exception of Mr. Ford, who has preserved an independent 
attitude throughout. 

The vital stage of the programme was entered upon with the 
arrival of Labour Day (September 4th), which is generally con- 
sidered to mark the beginning of the autumn period of industrial 
activity. At this date, although the N.R.A. publicity drive was 
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meeting with success, it was evident that the effects in increased 
employment were well below General Johnson’s sanguine estimates. 
Retail sales had shown a slow improvement, the best results 
appearing in goods of a durable nature which can be regarded as 
minor investments, but the advance was due to increased prices, 
and the volume of sales showed a decline from the levels of the 
previous year. 


When the movement of prices continued to be downward 
throughout September and the expected autumnal revival of 
business activity failed to materialise, there was genuine reason for 
alarm, especially as manufacturing costs were now fully raised by the 
adoption of the codes. For while the wages of the lower paid workers 
had been raised according to schedule, there was reported to be a 
great ‘‘ resistance’ on the part of consumers to the higher prices. 
This was not unnatural since many wage earners, owing to the rise 
in prices and the shortening of the working week and in spite of the 
increase of hourly wage rates, were receiving a lower real wage by the 
beginning of September than they had been in March. The “ white 
collar ’’ urban worker was reported to be hardest hit in this respect, 
as he had not shared very largely in the wage increases, and by the 
middle of the month the disaffection had spread to the farmer. 
Farm prices had been continually falling since their peak in the 
middle of July and continued to do so till the middle of October, 
during the whole of which period retail prices were rising, and the 
farmer could complain with justice that his own income was no 
larger but that the price of everything that he was accustomed to 
buy had greatly increased. In the wheat regions, in particular, 
where there had been some curtailment of the sown area under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, nature had 
also intervened to produce short crops and, in spite of some increase 
in wheat prices, farm incomes showed little change from the previous 
year. 


_ In illustration of this the following statistics of prices since the 
inauguration of the present Administration may be of interest. 





| Wholesale Prices. | | Retail Prices. 





April | July | Oct. | April | July 
(Cents.) | 15th 15th 16th | 15th 
Rye (bushel) .-» | 46°00 *75| 48-00! Bacon (Ib.) 
Oats ss ose, | SEONE *75| 23°00] Butter ,, 
Con ,, w+ | 33°50 *25| 36-00/ Bread (loaf) 
Wheat ie ... | 63°00 *88| 68-90| Oatmeal (Ib.) 
Flaxseed + wee |ET8+25 +50 | 162-00] Sugar (5 lbs.) 
Wool (Ib.) ... be 40° 185 -20| 77°40] Flour (25 lbs.) 
Cotton ,, ... oo | Cm *40 8-95 | Eggs (doz.) 
Butter ,, ... +. | 20°00 *50| 24-00] Tea (Ib.) ... 
Cattle (100 Ib.) ... 1505: -00 | 550-00/ Coffee (Ib.) 
Hogs - oes 1375° -00 | 450-00 
Eggs (doz.) ... eet 00! 19°00 





oo 
oo 
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The prices of most farm products, with the exception of those which 
are mainly imported or exported (such as wool, flaxseed and cotton), 
and those for which special measures, such as the Chicago “ hog 
massacre,’ were taken, had declined by the middle of October 
almost to their April levels, while retail prices of all the simple 
necessities that the farmer must buy had continued to rise. The 
case of farm overalls was widely cited, for their price had advanced 
by the autumn to twice as much in terms of wheat or cotton as it 
had been in the spring. 


It was, therefore, not surprising to find a recrudescence of the 
inflationary proposals of Senator Thomas and demands for further 
dollar devaluation and for currency inflation in the Cotton South 
and the Middle West, accompanied in the latter area by farmers’ 
strikes and violent denunciations of the N.R.A. These demands 
were at once hotly repudiated by urban consumers and labour 
interests, who would clearly suffer most from them, and the 
Administration, in spite of pressure from the Middle West, con- 
tinued to adhere to its policy of attempting to engineer a gigantic 
credit expansion, which was generally interpreted as a victory for 
the “sound money ” school. But in spite of increased open market 
purchase of securities by the Federal Reserve Banks and fresh 
efforts by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation towards the 
liquidation of the great mass of bank deposits still frozen by the 
March panic, no public response to the expansionist policy has yet 
materialized. The lack of adequate security against which bankers 
might feel justified in making advances has contributed largely to 
the absence of industrial borrowing from the banks. The capital 
market, also, has remained obstinately inactive ; here, the absence 
of flotations for internal development has been generally attributed 
to the severity of the new Securities Act. 


It is doubtful, however, how far the President’s adherence to 
the policy of credit inflation could really be attributed to any direct 
influence of the “sound money ”’ school. It is even doubtful how 
far such a body can be said to exist as an organized and articulate 
force, for though united in opposition to currency inflation as 
advocated by the Middle Western school, it would be found to contain 
a number of elements, ranging from those who would like to see a 
“‘ moderate ”’ inflation, to Republican supporters of the gold standard, 
who would differ widely on constructive policy. 


As the disproportionate rise in retail prices continued to rob the 
farmer of any benefits he might have gained from the farm relief 
schemes, agitation in the Middle West became more militant. 
Added to this the continued decline of manufacturing activity gave 
rise to the question of how long industry could continue to support 
the increased costs imposed on it by the labour legislation under 
the N.R.A., while the absorption of unemployed under this legislation 
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could not be placed at the end of October at above 3 to 34 
millions. * 

In these circumstances, the President’s broadcast of October 
22nd was eagerly awaited. His pronouncement, so far as aims were 
concerned, was consistent with many earlier statements, particularly 
with those made at the time of the London Economic Conference. 
The first object of the Government’s policy was to restore the price 
level ; a permanent revaluation of the dollar would be undertaken 
only when the desired price level had been reached; dollar 
devaluation was to be the means by which this price level would 
be stabilized, not the instrument by which it would be attained. 
When final devaluation took place, it would be the internal price 
level and not the foreign exchange value of the dollar that would 
be stabilised, following the concept of the ‘“‘ commodity dollar "’ 
long ago evolved in theory by Professor Irving Fisher. 

Whatever the practicability of the commodity dollar as a 
permanent institution—and its merits and demerits have often 
been the subject of debate in economic circles—the feature of most 
immediate interest was the method by which the President intended 
to force prices to the desired level, the establishment of a Government 
gold market. Under this mechanism the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been empowered to buy and sell domestically 
produced gold with the object of increasing its price, and if necessary 
to extend its activities to the foreign gold markets. This second 
step was soon taken, since the internal purchases, as many critics 
immediately pointed out, could not take place on a sufficiently large 
scale to bring about the desired results. 


The policy was immediately the subject of severe denunciations 
both inside and outside America. In Europe, it was generally 
appreciated that the desire of the President was not to add to his 
gold reserve, for this was already large enough to provide the basis 
of as large an expansion of credit as could be needed, and even 
should it not prove sufficient resort could be had to the expedient 
of revaluing the gold stock at a new official price of gold. His 
object was to purchase enough gold, from day to day, to make 
a higher dollar price for gold effective. The short experience of 





(1) The following industrial indices issued by the Federal Reserve authorities 
may be of interest :— 





1923-5 = 100 


‘| Sept. April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 








Production of manufactures ... 65 66 78 93 IoI gt 83 
Production of minerals «oo | 9O 72 78 84 go gI 86 
Construction contracts awarded | 30 14 16 18 21 24 28 
Factory employment ... oe 58 61 65 7° 73 74 
Factory Payrolls ran es 42 39 46 50 56 58 
Freight-Car loadings ... way 53 60 65 | 61 60 
Department Store Sales =F 67 68 zi 77 69 
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a few weeks has shown that these purchases need not be large in 
order to induce an immediate and heavy decline in the dollar 
exchange. But the cumulative effect of a long succession of these 
purchases might, it was thought, result in quite a considerable, 
and therefore embarrassing, drain of gold across the Atlantic. 
Of far more importance, in European eyes, was the depreciation of 
the dollar in terms of other currencies which was inevitable under 
the scheme, since constant sales of dollars would have to take place 
if gold was to be continually purchased in foreign markets. Should 
this process continue to any marked extent, it was considered 
that there would be a real danger of an eventual sympathetic 
weakening in European currencies accompanied by panic movements 
of capital and perhaps leading to a currency depreciation race. 
It is tempting to point to the recently developed drain of gold 
from the Bank of France and the movement of capital from that 
country as a direct consequence of the President’s policy, but the 
French budgetary situation has been so critical as to make it 
dangerous to attempt to assess responsibility ; time may well prove 
that the budgetary situation has been far the more influential 
factor. 

As far as the price-raising aspect of the President’s policy is 
concerned, the metaphor has frequently been used that the 
President is applying the lever of exchange depreciation against 
a fulcrum represented by the price levels of gold and sterling 
countries to lift the level of American internal prices. This also 
has given cause for alarm in Europe, for critics were not slow in 
pointing to the experience of Great Britain and the depreciation of 
sterling in 193I and 1932, which surely showed, they said, if it 
showed anything at all, that the depreciation of a currency of major 
international importance, far from raising the internal price above 
the world price level, may well result in the stabilization of the price 
level of the depreciating country and the depression of prices 
elsewhere, leading to a further general intensification of slump 
conditions. It might well turn out, therefore, that American prices 
might remain more or less immovable and that the President's 
lever might crush gold prices further into the ground. Some 
resentment had already been manifest in Europe when the President, 
who had taken office with promising intentions in the field of 
international co-operation, retired in July into the monastic isolation 
of national self-sufficiency. But when at the end of October he 
again became active in the international field, in his belief that 
‘the United States must take firmly in its own hands the control 
of the gold value of our dollar,” the European attitude became one 
of acute anxiety for the possible effects of his strong hand on other 
currencies. 

Some apprehension has also been expressed for the possible 
effect of currency depreciation in stimulating American exports. It 
has, however, been pointed out that such fears may be exaggerated, 
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since it is only in the event of a failure of the President’s policy to 
raise internal prices that the threat may become a very real one, and 
that American exporters may again find the world market especially 
attractive. Not only has American interest in foreign trade waned 
noticeably since President Hoover left office, but the experiences of 
German inflation may be called in to show that there is a point in 
the process of currency depreciation where the exchange advantage 
is offset by increasing instability and uncertainty in concluding 
contracts. It is even possible that an extensive rise in prices in 
America may give rise to opposite tendencies and necessitate a 
higher tariff to exclude foreign competition. An instance of 
academic, rather than practical, importance occurred when prices 
were at their highest in July, when it was for a time theoretically 
possible to land Argentine wheat in New York for sale at a profit. 

Some anxiety for the international repercussions of the 
President’s policy was also expressed in America itself, but it was 
mostly of a different order, for it was inspired mainly by a fear that 
other countries would take similar or retaliatory measures either 
by increasing gold prices simultaneously with the United States or 
by entering into a currency depreciation race, to an extent which 
would invalidate the desired effects of the policy on American 
internal prices. The rumoured overtures to the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France to co-operate with the R.F.C. in the 
President’s policy may be interpreted as evidence of this anxiety. 
And the continued absence of buying from any unusual source in the 
London gold market, combined with the statements of the R.F.C. 
that foreign purchases of gold have actually been made, have given 
rise to definite suspicions in London that the co-operation of the 
Bank of England has actually been secured. 

On the highly important question of whether the President’s gold 
policy will, in fact, bring about the desired effects in America 
irrespective of its repercussions on the rest of the world, critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic have expressed themselves as highly 
sceptical. Dollar depreciation can admittedly have the effect of 
altering the relation between American prices of commodities 
entering widely into international trade and their world price, 
though, as has already been mentioned, it is not certain that the 
readjustment will take place in the desired direction. Once again, 
the experience of Great Britain has been invoked to show what little 
effect currency depreciation may have on the level of all prices as 
opposed to the prices of the few commodities entering widely into 
international trade. Since the experiment was disappointing, they 
say, In the case of Great Britain, whose internal price level is possibly 
more sensitive than any other to changes in world price levels owing 
to her dependence on international trade, how can more satisfactory 
results be expected in the United States, where production as a 
whole is little concerned with the international market? It is, 
moreover, of not much assistance to the American farmer that the 
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relation between the internal price of a farm commodity and its 
world price is altered in his favour if that commodity is mainly 
consumed internally and if, at the same time, the more favourable 
ratio is attained by a fall in the world price rather than a rise in the 
internal price. 


On the other side is the seemingly powerful argument that the 
depreciation of the dollar in June and July was accompanied by a 
substantial rise in internal prices, and that the process may be 
expected to repeat itself. The rise, at that time, so far as it was 
inspired by depreciation and not by the anticipation of internal 
cost-raising legislation, seems to have found its origin in psychological 
causes, which may or may not recur. 


The reactions of the American temperament to the President's 
plan may, therefore, prove to be the ruling factor in its success or 
failure to accomplish its object of price-raising. For this reason, its 
reception by American public opinion is of the greatest interest. 
There seems to have been little hesitation in interpreting the 
President’s statement of policy as an inclination towards the 
“inflationist ” school and away from “ sound money,” tinged with 
anxiety in financial circles lest international difficulties should 
produce a currency war. By the resignation of Mr. Dean Acheson, 
followed by that of Dr. Sprague and by the definite retirement 
of Mr. Woodin from the Treasury, all of them men who were known 
to be on the side of stability, and the appointment in their place of 
Mr. Morgenthau, an enthusiastic representative of the farmers, the 
apprehension of bankers and business men has not been allayed. 
Its reception by the inflationary elements of the Middle West was 
not, however, particularly warm, and it did not prevent the 
appearance at the White House of five State Governors from the 
wheat belt to demand a Government guarantee for higher prices for 
farm products, the licensing of farm production, and the issues of 
“‘ greenbacks,”’ all of which were refused. There seems to be no 
doubt that the Middle West still holds that the only adequate 
solution to its problems is to be found in the printing press. 


The continuance of revolt among the farmers has, therefore, 
once more focussed the attention of the Administration on the 
agricultural problem, as in the spring. The A.A.A. has again 
become active in evolving programmes of compensated restriction 
of next year’s crops, as being the real means of solving the farm 
problem, and these will undoubtedly cover a greater proportion ot 
farming production than their predecessors. During the present 
season the distribution of funds has been slow and not very wide- 
spread, as might be expected in view of the complicated nature 0! 
the new agricultural legislation ; the demands for licensing have 
also not been inappropriate since producers outside the main 
farming area have not yet been brought into the scheme and have 
to some extent nullified the effects of restriction elsewhere. But 
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the Administration is seeking to extend its control over all branches 
of agricultural production, and it is also concerned with fixing 
“ compensating ”’ processing taxes on a wide range of commodities 
to prevent sudden changeovers in consumers’ demand to substitute 
products, which would prove most embarrassing to the producer. 
Other problems which it will have to face are the tendency which 
has already appeared for the producer himself to be forced to bear 
part of the burden of the processing taxes in the form of reduced 
market prices, and the tendency, as land is passed out of cultivation, 
towards a more intensified cultivation of the remainder, which 
may defeat the whole purpose of the restriction plan. 

Meanwhile agriculture has enjoyed some temporary advantage 
from the Administration’s large purchases of foodstuffs which it 
will need as relief to carry its unemployed population of more than 
8 millions over the winter months. 


The importance of the whole farming problem at this stage may 
be judged by the recent departure for the West of Secretary Wallace 
and General Johnson. For the farming population enjoys political 
power far in excess of its relative numerical strength, and Congress 
is due to reassemble at the beginning of January. 

Though momentarily eclipsed by the farming situation, recent 
developments in connection with the N.R.A. are not without 
importance. Nearly half a million workers are still estimated to 
be on strike ; a proposal to the President for the formation of a 
National Chamber of Commerce and Industry to take over the 
administration of the N.R.A. marks an important step in the 
attempt of ‘‘ Big Business ”’ to reassert its domination of industry ; 
and the moral victory of Mr. Ford has to some extent shaken the 
hold of N.R.A. and has even been associated with rumours that the 
whole constitutional legality of that institution may shortly be 
challenged in the Supreme Court. 

Much will depend on the success or failure of the President’s 
gold policy to influence internal prices. 

So far it has not met with marked success in this respect, for the 
immediate consequence of a series of rises in the official buying price 
of gold was to cause a heavy and rapid depreciation of the dollar 
without a very appreciable response in internal prices. Though it is 
unlikely that any large flight of American capital occurred in these 
few days, there is no doubt that many Europeans temporarily lost 
all confidence in the stability of the dollar, and that the panic spread 
to the franc, with the result that many franc holdings were converted 
into sterling. But there was a dangerous possibility that capital 
flights from America might develop, and still more that a decline 
of American Government securities might be induced which would 
undermine the whole position of the banking system and of the 
Treasury’s borrowing. The probability of such eventualities has 
been lessened since the Administration asserted its control over the 
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inflationery process and indicated that the progress of the dollar 
would be orderly and not precipitate. To this extent, and because 
prices have not yet responded very readily, the President’s gold 
policy promises to have a greater continuity than at one time 
seemed likely, for the view is fairly generally held that uncontrolled 
depreciation might, in the interests of stability, precipitate a 
decision to revalue the dollar in terms of gold at a discount of as 
much as 50% of its previous parity. If, therefore, the President's 
policy is to be accorded a prolonged trial, it is as yet early to pass 
judgment on it. By the end of the year, however, Congress will 
have had some time to decide whether it is likely to achieve its 
object. This object is the raising of the internal price level, and the 
President has sought to achieve it by a complicated experiment in 
the direction of State Planning. The fundamental problem, however, 
has always remained the same—the readjustment of the internal 
debt situation and the restoration of an equitable balance in the 
relationship between creditor and debtor. Should the President's 
method of bringing about this readjustment seem likely to be 
without effect it is difficult to see how the demands of the inflationists 
to try their method can be resisted, and those demands will certainly 
be made in an urgent and constitutional form when Congress 
reassembles, if the present temper of the Farm States remains 
unaltered. For the personality of the President, which did much 
to instil a spirit of acquiescence in Congress in the spring, may not 
again have the same influence, to judge from the results of the 
recent New York mayoral elections, where the Democratic candidate 
receiving the support of the President, in his own State, has been 
defeated by another nominee of the same party. It may also be 
expected that the conservative element, in favour of stability, may 
not remain wholly inarticulate, particularly in view of the recent 
growth of outspoken criticism from the President’s old opponents, 
the official Republican party. The one safe prognostication, 
therefore, among a situation of endless uncertainties, is that it will 
be a turbulent Congress which will reassemble in January. 


Beyond this, one can only recall the forceful statement on the 
necessity for a rise in prices in the President’s broadcast of October 
2z2nd—*“ If we cannot do this one way, we will do it another. Do 
it we will.’ In the last resort, there is no doubt that it can be 
done by destroying all confidence in money as a medium of wealth. 
It remains to be seen whether the President values his objective so 
highly as to be prepared to incur the other consequences which 


such a policy would involve. 
O.L.L. 





15 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

November 8th.—King Nadir Shah was assassinated in Kabul, and his 
son Zahir Khan was immediately proclaimed King. The murder was 
believed to be the outcome of a private feud and to have no particular 
political significance. 

November toth.—The arrest of the murderer of the King was 
announced. He was described as a low-class Afghan. 


Australia. 

November 17th.—The Commonwealth Internal Loan of {10 million 
was issued, and was all taken up by private subscriptions within 48 hours. 
The response to the loan was described as unprecedented in Australian 
history. 


Austria. 

November gth.—The roth anniversary of the Munich Putsch was 
celebrated by Nazis in Vienna and Graz, and collisions occurred with 
the police, who made many arrests. 

November 1oth.—The Cabinet promulgated martial law, and decreed 
that murder, arson and public violence would be punishable with death. 
(Capital punishment had been abolished by the Socialist Government in 
1919.) 

The Vienna authorities prohibited the celebration of the Austrian 
Day of the Republic, due on November 12th. 

November 11th.—Two Heimwehr patrols were attacked at Lochau, in 
Vorarlberg, and one was killed. The outrage was referred to by the 
Minister of Justice in a statement to the press, in which he said that the 
introduction of the death penalty could not have come as a surprise to 
those who had noted the large number of acts of violence which had been 
perpetrated at intervals since June. 

November 12th.—The Day of the Republic passed off quietly in Vienna, 
but over 200 people were detained by the police for taking part in 
processions and demonstrations. 

November 18th.—Rudolf Dertil was found guilty of attempting to 
murder the Chancellor and was sentenced to 5 years rigorous imprison- 
ment. The Court was composed of judges, who admitted as mitigating 
circumstances Dertil’s previously clean record, his moral deficiency and 
susceptibility to bad influence, and his neglected education. 

November 21st.—The German Nazi named von Alvensleben, who was 
involved in the attempt on the life of Herr Steidle on July 11th, was 
sentenced to 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


Belgium. 

November 8th.—It was announced that the Government had informed 
the Secretariat of the League that it had decided to denounce the Tariff 
Truce. 

November 15th.—The Nation Belge published the last chapter, No. 28, 
of the Report of the Inter-Allied Commission of Control, signed in 1927, 
the text of which had been supplied to it by Senator Dorlodot. The 
Commission formulated its reserves on the subject of the armaments of 
Germany in the following terms. ‘‘ Trustworthy information, although 
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unverifiable, as surprise visits became, after the general inspection, 
practically impossible, furnished proof that there still exist in Germany 
in quantities impossible to translate into figures, but not negligible, 
hidden arms and material.’’ Also, the ‘‘ budgetary credits for the army 
increase year by year in spite of the protests of the Commission . . . and 
sums relating mainly to armaments attain excessive figures which cannot 
be explained by normal expenses.” 

Contrary to the Peace Treaty, the army made preparation for war the 
final aim of its training, instead of fulfilling a police mission. Moreover, 
“‘ Germany is trying to compensate for the reduction of her regular forces 
by organizing and developing a police force military in character, and a 
vast system of protection and military preparation of youth in close 
liaison with the Reichswehr.” 

As regards this last point the Commission came to the conclusion that 
in no case had Germany begun to execute her undertakings. It also 
stated that, ‘“‘ Germany, contravening the provisions of Articles 180 and 
196 of the Treaty, has built in certain of her strong places—K@nigsberg, 
Létzen, Kiistrin, Glogau—new fortified shelters.”’ 

The Report also referred to continuous obstruction by Germany 
to the requests of the Commission, which was faced in the German Govern- 
ment with an informed and intelligent opponent, upon which it could 
exercise no form of constraint. 


Bolivia. 
November 16th.—The Cabinet was reported (in Buenos Ayres) to have 


resigned. 


Brazil. 

November 16th.—The Federal Constituent Assembly held its inaugural 
session and heard a message from President Vargas, who said that thie 
country desired to return to a constitutional form of Government. The 
Government considered that an electoral law capable of safeguarding 
popular suffrage was necessary, and it had provided a draft Constitution 
which would serve to assist the work of the Assembly, which body would 
be left to discuss the details of the draft freely. 

The Assembly, by a large majority vote, granted the fullest powers to 
President Vargas. 


Chile. 
November 21st.—The Chamber, by 41 votes to 9, rejected a proposal 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government. 


China. 

November gth.—General Okamura informed the press in Peking that 
an agreement had been reached in principle with the Chinese authorities 
as regards a through railway service to Manchuria, including the question 
of payments to bond holders. The question of the passes of the Great 
Wall had also been settled. 

November 1oth.—Reports reached Peking that the situation in 
Szechwan was serious owing to the advance of Communist forces to the 
neighbourhood of the Yangtze. Large forces were stated to be con- 
verging on Kaihsien, north of Wanhsien. 

November 11th—The Political Council was understood to have 
decided to order the suspension of the Peking negotiations with the 
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Japanese. A large section of the officials at Nanking were known to be 
opposed to any settlement with Japan, but influential elements were 
anxious to reach a working arrangement by permitting the Peking 
authorities to negotiate terms providing for the restoration of railway, 
postal and telegraph facilities between North China and Manchuria, and 
the establishment of Customs stations along the frontier. 

November 15th.—Customs officials left Peking for Kupeikou following 
on the decision of the authorities to establish Customs posts at the Great 
Wall when the Japanese withdrew from the passes. The new posts were 
to replace the old stations at Harbin, Suifenho and ether places in 
Manchuria. 

November 20th.—General Tsai Ting-kai declared the independence of 
Fukien, stating that lack of financial provision for the 19th Route Army 
by the Nanking Government compelled him to take over the provincial 
revenues. Martial Law was declared at Amoy. 

November 21st.—Li Chai-sum was appointed Chairman of the new 
Fukien Government, and Tsai Ting-kai chairman of the Military Council. 
Eugene Chen was given charge of foreign affairs. A manifesto was issued 
promising equal division of land. 


Cuba. 

November 8th—An attempt was made by the A.B.C. organization, 
supported by former army officers, to overthrow President San Martin, 
and bombing and shooting took place both in Havana and in the 
outskirts. 

November oth.—Heavy fighting continued in Havana, resulting in the 
rebels being dislodged from most of the positions they held. The 


President proclaimed martial law throughout the country. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 1oth.—The ‘‘ Prague headquarters of the Presidium of the 
Social-Democratic Party of Germany ”’ issued a manifesto declaring that 
it was ‘‘ not peace and equality, but war and armament that is Hitler’s 
aim.’’ Nine months had sufficed to bring about the complete isolation of 
Germany and “ to fling the masses into profound misery.’’ As for the 
ordering of the whole people to the polls on November 12th, “ everyone in 
Germany desires peace and equality, and no referendum is necessary to 


ascertain that.” 


Denmark. 

November 8th.—The Prime Minister made a statement, referring to 
remarks made in the British Parliament the previous day as to Nazi 
threats against the German-Danish frontier, in which he said: ‘ I do not 
know what the basis is for the statement in the House of Commons that 
Denmark is re-arming. I naturally rely upon the repeated declarations 
of the German Government that it has only peaceful intentions. The 
statement about Danish rearmament is not, of course, in accordance with 
the facts.” 

November 18th.—In a speech in Copenhagen to Zealand farmers the 
Foreign Minister said they had given the German minority in South 
Jutland a measure of liberty so far-reaching as to be probably without 
parallel anywhere. It would, therefore, seem impossible that there should 
be any unrest on the frontier. ‘‘ I am able to say,” he went on, “as 
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far as the Danish Government is concerned, that Germany has not 
given the faintest indication of an intention to raise any question regarding 
the frontier. Moreover, official German declarations have again and again 
dismissed the idea that Germany plans any kind of unpeaceful steps 
against any of her neighbours.” 

Some nervousness had, however, arisen in South Jutland and this he 
attributed to “‘ certain demonstrations, speeches and newspaper articles,” 
but he hoped that such “a disturbing expression of momentary excite- 
ment ’’ would die away. 


Estonia. 
November 16th.—The Government announced its withdrawal from 
the Tariff Truce. 


Finland. 

November toth.—Parliament passed the Bill ratifying the Trade Treaty 
with Great Britain signed on September 29th, 1933. 

November 15th-—The Government announced its decision to with- 
draw from the Tariff Truce. 

November 17th.—The President of the Republic signed the ratification 
of the Trade Treaty with Great Britain. 


France. 

November oth.—During the debate in the Chamber on foreign policy 
M. Mandel maintained that the neighbours of France had only one aim ; 
to break up the Treaties and win back ancient German territory. In any 
case French defensive forces must not be reduced in order to bring 
Germany back to Geneva, and before the work of Geneva was resumed 
they should know what measures the League could take if Germany 
evaded supervision. 

He was opposed, however, to a preventive expedition ; France must 
not be the first to break contracts, and war could in no case be an 
instrument of policy for her. But she should appeal to the Powers in 
general, and should ask, by virtue of Article 213 of the Versailles Treaty, 
for an international enquiry into German armaments. There were 
18 factories there which could turn out 2,300 aeroplanes a month. 

November 14th.—The foreign policy debate in the Chamber was 
concluded with the passing of a vote of confidence on the Government 
by 395 votes to 194. M. Paul Boncour and M. Sarraut had previously 
made it clear that, while they would refuse no reasonable concession to 
German aspirations, nothing would drive them to abandon what they 
considered the irreducible minimum of security. 

The Foreign Minister said that an internal revolution had com 
pletely changed Germany and the changes which had prompted the 
French policy of rapprochement had been completely wiped out. They 
could be taken into account no longer, and whatever utterances in favour 
of peace might be made, the principles uppermost in German policy 
gave rise to risks which her neighbours were obliged to reckon with, 
though this need not prevent them from looking into any concrete and 
precise proposal which might be addressed to them. 

The preparations for rearming which had been begun long before 
in Germany were being hastened. The danger of the addition to the 
German professional army, provided for in the Treaty, of an army of 
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militia, composed of trained reserves (such as had been created by the 
Nazi organisations) had been emphasised in the Chamber for years past. 

Security, he continued, was the resultant of the relation of forces to 
one another. If Germany rearmed and France were compelled to follow 
it would be a race to the abyss. France had chosen to follow a policy 
of international collaboration, but she had the right to require that this 
should not be a sham. Article 213 of the Treaty could never afford the 
advantages that would derive from a general convention for the reduction 
of armaments, quite apart from the difficulties of enforcing it. Any 
reduction, to be agreed to by France, must be subject to the organisation 
of supervision. 

Some people regretted the old alliances and wished to return to them ; 
but they must recognize that both Great Britain and the U.S.A. were 
stubbornly opposed to the system. Besides, offensive and defensive 
alliances of the pre-War type no longer existed ; their place had been 
taken by the policy of pacts, and in particular, the Treaties of Locarno. 
It was objected that the signatories to these were the sole judges of the 
limits of their obligations, but was this not also the case with alliances ? 

The Four-Power Pact had one great result to its credit; it had 
brought France nearer to Italy. It had been said that the Pact was 
prejudical to the League, but it had been brought within the League’s 
framework. It was also said that it weakened the understanding with 
Poland and the Little Entente, but the bonds uniting them were too 
strong, and no French statesman would ever forgo this traditional 
principle of their policy. 

M. Paul Boncour ended by saying that French policy was not a policy 
of encircling Germany; it contemplated no more than uniting and 
strengthening the nations desiring peace. He was quite ready to discuss 
matters with Germany through diplomatic channels. 

M. Sarraut said that conciliation but firmness had been M. Paul 
Boncour’s theme ; firmness but conciliation was his. The attitude of the 
Government following the German election was to keep perfectly cool, 
and this could be done all the more easily because, in common with 
40 million other Frenchmen, they did not know how to spell the word 
“ fear.” 

France had gone to the very limits of prudence ; she would go no 
farther than those limits, nor would she desert the position she had taken 
up with regard to the essential conditions of peace. If they had Germany 
facing them, there was also the rest of the world, whose confidence would 
certainly not give way before its duty to ensure the triumph of right. 

November 16th.—The Petit Parisien published a translation of part of 
an alleged confidential circular from the Central Propaganda Bureau in 
Berlin to its agents abroad, explaining the aims of Nazi policy and the 
methods to be followed by propagandists in foreign countries. This 
stated that France was the irreconciliable adversary of Germany, and 
that Great Britain was the strongest and most dangerous associate of 
France. Their efforts should be concentrated on the weakening of the 
association and of the alliances of France with other Powers ; also on the 
prevention of the consolidation of the status quo in the Balkans. 

Germany would no longer endure the “ dictate’ of Versailles and 
would seek its revision by negotiation, if possible; otherwise ‘ by 
other means.” The first essential was the restoration of the Saar, and the 
“ inalienable rights ’’ of Germany in Alsace and Lorraine were mentioned, 
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but they were not “‘ at present to be emphasised as strongly as the will 
and the state of mind of the German people would wish us to.” 

‘As regards Poland,” the document continued, “ the Government 
has for the present adopted a conciliatory attitude towards that country,” 
but claims against it were not abandoned. Another aim of foreign policy 
was the direct restoration of the former German colonies, and its final 
objective was declared to be to recover all neighbouring territories 
inhabited by a German minority. 

Germany also demanded complete equality of rights in the matter of 
armaments, and the rejection of all international supervision, even if it 
were presented as being reciprocal and general. 

The document continued: “In relation to foreign countries our 
propaganda work must consist in stating emphatically that Germany 
wishes nothing more than a peaceful settlement of the problems in 
suspense, and that she is, therefore, particularly anxious to inform 
foreign opinion objectively on these problems. At the same time, and 
from the very beginning, it is important to be clever enough to place the 
responsibility for the failure of a peaceful understanding on those who 
refuse to satisfy Germany’s legitimate claims. That, of course, must be 
done very discreetly and by various methods. The purpose of this 
attitude is that in the event of certain emergencies, at least a part of 
world opinion would take the view that, after all her peaceful efforts had 
failed, Germany could do no other than take the law into her own hands. 
That would not, however, necessarily mean that Germany had created a 
casus bellt.”’ 

Signature of Treaty of Alliance with Syria. (See Syria.) 

November 17th.—The Petit Parisien published a Note from the German 
Government stating that the circular alleged to be from the Ministry of 
Propaganda was ‘‘so obviously a pure fabrication that the present 
emphatic denial of its genuineness seems hardly necessary for readers 
endowed with the slightest critical sense. The Petit Parisien is so uncertain 
of the truth of its sensational story that it thought it necessary to prepare 
its readers for a German denial. It is unfortunate that, in view of the 
developments of the last few days, a widely-read French paper should 
lend itself to such poisonous practices.”’ 

The paper also published a second instalment of the alleged circular, 
dealing at length with relations with the press and propaganda by 
wireless. It was accompanied by a note by the diplomatic correspondent 
stating that he maintained in the most categoric way the absolute ex- 
actitude and perfect authenticity of the document. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved the general 
principles of the Government’s Finance Bill. 

Dr. Goebbels’ statement re the Petit Parisien. (See Germany.) 

November 18th—The German Ambassador transmitted to the Quai 
d’Orsay a verbal protest against the publication by the Petit Parisien of 
the circular containing alleged instructions for propaganda It was 
understood that he was informed that the matter was a press controversy 
in which the Government was not concerned. 

The Finance Committee made a number of alterations in the Finance 
Bill by which the saving to be effected would be increased from 3,005 
millions to 3,092 millions, but this was to be brought about, to the extent 
of 1,480 millions, by expedients such as a national lottery and the issue of 


nickel coinage. 
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M. Paul Boncour’s statement to the press at Geneva. (See League 
of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 


Germany. 

November 8th.—In an election speech in Munich Herr Hitler said 
they were in the midst of a great struggle against the world. They would 
not attend any future conferences except as equals; “the League of 
Nations will never see us again until the last vestige of discrimination is 
removed. They say we Germans want to see blood spilt. No, the Germans 
want work, peace and happiness.” 

He described November 12th as a day of destiny ; the people must 
show that it was utterly impossible to coerce Germany. ‘“ The Con- 
stitutions of other countries,’’ he added, “is a matter of indifference to 
me, but our own Constitution is our own concern and no one else’s. 
Hands off.”’ 

November oth.—The toth anniversary of the Hitler Putsch was 
celebrated at Munich by a festival in which Nazi formations took part 
and at which Herr Hitler gave an address. He dwelt on the importance 
of the Putsch and said, ‘If those who fell on that occasion could rise 
from the dead they would weep for joy to see that the German army and 
the German people are now united. In this hour, when we are mustered 
for the people, we want once again to concentrate ourselves to this 
German people, its honour, its equal rights, and also its will to peace and 
its love of peace.” 

Report of Saar Governing Commission ve activities of the Nazi Party. 
(See Saar Territory.) 

Herr Hitler issued regulations on the behaviour of members of the 
Nazi Party, who were informed that “ electioneering must be conducted 
in a dignified manner.”’ The time for celebrating the Nazi Revolution and 
its leaders was over and all energy should be devoted to the State ; 
“every Nazi, and especially every leader, must contribute to the period 
of reconstruction by making simplicity and unpretentiousness the keynote 
of his general conduct and standard of life.’’ 

November 1oth.—The Chancellor made a final appeal to the nation, 
which was broadcast to every part of the country. Laying emphasis on the 
fact that he sprang from and belonged to the people, “ with whom I feel 
myself one, and for whom I am fighting,” he said he appealed to them in 
an historic hour. He had entered political life after the war in the con- 
viction that Germany was ill-advised by her political leaders ; and so 
with six others he had gone among the people and founded a movement 
in the conviction that it was a mistake to think that the lot of any class 
could be bettered through class warfare. 

This error most clearly manifested itself in the Versailles Treaty, 
which was based on two false theses ; first, that the victors could always 
be in the right, and the vanquished always be without rights; and 
second, that the worse matters were for one nation, the better they would 
be for another. This theory of differential rights had its counterpart at 
home ; there was really no difference between the theory of class war- 
fare and that of international warfare. 

Strife among nations, he continued, was being similarly fostered by 
certain interests—a rootless, international clique which inflamed the 
peoples against each other. These persons were at home everywhere and 
nowhere, they had no native soil but lived to-day in Berlin, to-morrow in 
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Paris, the day after in Brussels. But the people could not follow them, 
for it was chained to its soil, its homeland, its work. Their native 
strength did not lie in this international mirage, but in their homeland. 
To awaken and increase this strength had ever been his aim. 

He was not crazy enough to want a war. How many foreign statesmen, 
he asked, had gone through the War? He had done so, but not one of 
those who agitated against Germany and calumniated the German 
people had ever heard a bullet whistle. The German people had but one 
wish—to be happy in their own way and to be left in peace. They did not 
interfere in other people’s business, and others should not interfere in 
theirs. They wanted peace and understanding—to offer their enemies a 
hand. It was said that he did not sincerely mean this. What could he do 
to be believed ? 

He would lie, he went on, if he were to promise the German people an 
economic improvement without simultaneously demanding their equality 
of rights in the world. If the world wished to dictate to Germany, the 
world must forego his signature. And if the world said “ We are com- 
pelled to treat you so because we can’t trust you,” he replied, ‘“ When 
has the German people ever broken its word ? ”’ 

They were very willing to co-operate in any conference as equals, but 
they were not shoe cleaners, inferior individuals. ‘‘ No, either equal 
rights, or the world will not see us again at any conference.”’ 

In asking them to vote for the Government’s decision and for the 
Reichstag, he said he did not need the vote personally—his power of 
attorney ran for another 34 years—but the German people needed the 
vote, so that the world might perceive ‘‘ that it must deal differently 
with Germany, that it can no longer count on our disunity and dis- 
sensions, but that it must put up with that which is—namely, with the 
German people.” 

Manifesto of Prague headquarters of the Social Democratic Party. 
(See Czechoslovakia.) 

November 11th.—In an election speech in Berlin General Goring said 
that their gigantic struggle must be carried through to a successful end, 
and they would not tolerate that even the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
should suggest their recognizing, let alone encouraging, little groups of 
parties of young people. ‘‘ We stand before the nation without reserve 
We demand that the youngest Brown Shirt and the highest priest should 
do the same. For 14 years they have used the pulpit and the confessional 
to exercise pressure wherever they could,”’ and in a reference to possible 
attempts by Communists to return, or by a Catholic clergy to regain their 
political influence, he added, “I shall let neither the ‘ red rats’ nor the 
‘black moles’ return.” 

Referring to the Reichstag fire trial General Goring said it was 
intolerable that communists like Torgler should be allowed to make 
speeches to the Supreme Court. “‘ If people are still afraid of Germany,’ 
he went on, “‘ then I beg my countrymen to kneel in admiration before the 
erstwhile German army which was so heroic that they are still stricken 
by fear. I only wish I could build another army that would fill the world 
with fear.’’ In conclusion, he said, ‘“‘ Either Germany must live in peace 
or you will have no peace, for Germany is the heart of Europe.” 

The President of the Reich made a broadcast speech in which he said 
that he and the Government had summoned the nation to decide its own 
destiny and to show the world whether it approved and identified itself 
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with ‘‘ the policy adopted by us.”’ For the first time after many years of 
dissension the German people stood before the world as a compact unit, 
united in its will for peace, but united also in its demand for honour, 
equal rights and the respect of others. 

For the outer world to impute warlike intentions to them was a lie 
and a calumny. Those who had experienced the horrors of war, as he 
had, regarded the maintenance of peace as the paramount duty to the 
German nation and the world. The Chancellor had solemnly assured 
the other peoples that they sincerely desired understanding, had 
repeatedly expressed their readiness cordially to agree to all real dis- 
armament of the world, had affirmed their readiness completely to 
disarm in so far as other nations did the same. 

They had not left Geneva in order to demonstrate against the ideal of 

peaceful understanding among the nations, but in order to show the 
world that the method hitherto pursued of differentiating between victor 
and vanquished, armed and unarmed States, free and shackled people, 
could not continue. “‘ You, my German countrymen, are now summoned 
yourselves to subscribe to this policy of peace.” 
' November 12th.—Polling took place for the Reichstag election and 
for the referendum on the policy of the Government. The official returns 
for the former showed 39,646,273 votes for the Government list and 
3,349,445 invalid papers. This represented a vote of 92-3 per cent. for 
the Nazis. 

In the referendum the votes were ; for the Government, 40,609,243 ; 
against, 2,101,004, and invalid, 750,282. There were some 447,000 more 
votes in the referendum than the Reichstag election. (The total number of 
registered electors was 45,146,277.) 

November 13th.—The Chancellor issued two manifestoes, one to the 
nation, in which he said he had, for 15 years, fought for the future of the 
German people and now thanked them for their historically unique 
avowal of a love for peace, but also for honour and equal rights, and 
another to the Nazi Party. In this he said: ‘‘ An incomparable victory 
has been fought, and the nation owes it first and foremost to your 
loyalty and untiring work.” 

Revised figures of the voting showed that in the Reichstag election 
95°2 per cent. of the electorate voted, of whom 92-2 per cent. were in 
favour of the Nazi list. This meant that 661 of the 685 candidates on the 
list were elected. 

In the referendum 95:1 per cent. of the valid votes were in favour of 
the Government’s policy. 

At a meeting of the “‘German Christians’’ Bishop Hossenfelder 
said that they believed in a Christianity which demanded loyalty to 
race and to national feeling ; he also announced the suspension of three 
prominent pastors for their opposition to the German Christian spirit and 
said disciplinary action would be taken against them for disapproving of 
anti-Semitism in the Church. (They were members of the League of 
Opposition Clergy, which numbered about 3,000.) 

Dr. Krause, the Berlin leader of the ‘‘ German Christians,”’ said there 
must be no compromise on the racial question, and also called for the 
abolition from the Church of the Old Testament, with its ‘‘ recompense 
morality,” and the elimination of the crucifix and “superstitious ”’ 
portions of the New Testament. 

November 14th.—Semi-official statements regarding the latest 
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utterances of Mr. MacDonald and other British statesmen were made in 
which it was remarked that the speakers showed little sign of admitting 
the German contention that they themselves had a part of the 
responsibility for Germany’s being “ driven from Geneva ”’ by altering 
their own disarmament plans and supporting the French “ probationary 
period ’” demand with talk of “ equality by stages.’ The only “ stage” 
which Germany could concede, to help the other countries and show her 
own wish not to rearm, was “an interim period for the quantitative 
equalization of arnaments.” 

The three suspended leaders of the League of Opposition Clergy were 
dismissed from office. (The members of the League had subscribed to a 
covenant of resistance against interference with the Ministry and 
especially against the application of the “‘ Aryan clause.’’ Their alleged 
offence was that they had offered resistance to the National-Socialist 
and ‘‘ German Christian ”’ spirit in connection with the necessary recon- 
struction of the Evangelical Church.) 

The dismissed pastors saw the Primate, Bishop Miiller, and presented a 
demand for the dismissal of Bishop Hossenfelder and the members of the 
Prussian Church administration who attended the meeting of the 
“German Christians’ the previous day. 

Subsequently Bishop Miiller issued a declaration denouncing Dr. 
Krause’s speech, while the Church Council issued a statement to the 
effect that the speech was thoroughly disapproved of and that he was 
forthwith deprived of all offices he held in connection with the Church. 

The dismissed pastors announced that they refused obedience to the 
Prussian Church authorities and would continue in their clerical offices. 

Herr von Papen was appointed Reich Commissioner for the Saar. 

November 15th—The “ Reich Chamber of Culture ’’ was formally 
constituted at a ceremony in Berlin which was addressed by Dr. Goebbels. 
This organisation was to bring all intellectual activity under State 
control, membership of one of the six Chambers of which it was composed 
being compulsory for intellectual workers. 

Dr. Goebbels said the revolution was the starting point of a cultural 
Renaissance in Germany. Revolutions were determined by a higher 
morality than that contained in legal developments, and it was insignifi- 
cant whether they were attended by occasional excesses ; a child should 
not be judged by its growing pains, and a light should not be blown out 
in order to get rid of the shadow. In art, too, the essential thing was 
achievement ; the laws of art could never be changed, and only con- 
secrated hands had the right to serve at the altar of art. 

They aimed, he concluded, at something more than a dramatized 
party programme ; their ideal was “‘ a marriage of the heroic spirit with 
the eternal laws of art.” 

Herr Hitler received the Polish Minister and discussed the relations 
between the two countries. An official statement was issued to the 
effect that ‘the conversation established full agreement, and _ bot! 
Governments will take up direct negotiations on all German-Polis! 
problems in order to consolidate peace in Europe. They renounce thi 
use of force in adjusting their mutual relations.” 

Publication by Nation Belge of part of the Report of the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control. (See Belgium.) 

Dr. Frank, the National Commissioner for Justice, announced that 
the vote of November 12th would enable them to deal generously wit! 
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their former political enemies. They were convinced that the German 
nation had turned its back on the fallacies of Marxism, of a decadent 
democracy, and of slothful reaction. They wished to build up a com- 
munity of the nation on a general measure of clemency towards their 
former enemies, and he believed that they were now in a position to offer 
a hand to all their countrymen, apart from a small remnant of incorrigibles. 

The League of Opposition Clergy handed a statement of claims to a 
member of the Ministry of the Evangelical Church. These included a 
demand that Bishop Miller should repudiate the heresies of the ‘‘ German 
Christian ’’ movement as expressed in the November 13th demonstration ; 
also the repudiation of the doctrine that ‘‘ nationhood, history, and 
contemporary developments should rank with Holy Scripture as a second 
source of revelation.’’ They required that the Reich Primate should 
lay down the patronage of the ‘‘ German Christian ’’ movement and 
dismiss its leaders from Church offices. 

November 16th—At a meeting between Bishop Miiller and the 
delegates of the Opposition Clergy, the Primate said he would promulgate 
at once a ‘‘ Church law annulling all Church law passed this year until 
the issue of a Reich law.”’ (This was understood to mean the revocation 
of the law passed by the Prussian General Synod excluding from Church 
office all persons of non-Aryan descent, or persons considered “‘ politically 
untrustworthy.”’) 

Bishop Miller also said that an order would be issued instructing all 
parish councils and Church associations to demand from their members a 
written avowal of faith in the Bible and the pure doctrine of the Re- 
formation. 

The Opposition delegates were not satisfied and said that nothing 
short of the removal of the responsible leaders would restore their con- 
fidence. The Primate accordingly offered to proscribe the ‘“‘ German 
Christians,”’ if the League of Opposition Clergy were also dissolved, but 
the Opposition Clergy replied that they had no interest in such a solution. 

Finally the Primate agreed to open an enquiry, but the League delivered 
an ultimatum demanding the removal of the leaders, especially Bishop 
Hossenfelder. 

November 17th.—The Church law removing the ‘‘ Aryan clause ’’ was 
promulgated. The measure suspended all laws passed by regional 
Churches since the beginning of the year for the regulation of the legal 
status of clergy and officials of the Church Administration, pending the 
promulgation of a general Church law for the Reich. 

The Primate also issued the order demanding that all Church organ- 
isations should obtain from their members a pledge of faith in the Bible 
and the doctrine of their Church and informing them that they must 
devote themselves to the national missionary task and not to conflicts 
of Church politics. 

_ A-semi-official statement regarding the Disarmament Conference was 
issued in which it was remarked that the highly armed countries would now 
be on their own at Geneva and able to concentrate on their mutual dis- 
armament without being distracted by the special German problems. 
It was suggested that the British contribution could not be exhausted by 
her acting the part of intermediary, since she, too, was a ‘“‘ debtor ” in 
disarmament. She possessed a land army with tanks, heavy mobile 
artillery and all the other instruments which could more or less be defined 
as aggressive. A decisive attitude on the question as to whether England 
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would eliminate those arms, or, if not, concede them to Germany would 
more effectively overcome the misgivings prevailing elsewhere than the 
most zealous mediating activity between Germany and France. 

Dr. Goebbels issued an official denial of the authenticity of the alleged 
Note published by the Petit Parisien in which he said that the allegations 
in question bore the stamp of untruth and were malicious inventions 
obviously designed to discredit German foreign policy. 

They stood revealed as pure inventions because the Propaganda 
Ministry was not technically in a position to distribute instructions to 
German diplomatic missions abroad, or to supply propaganda centres 
with instructions, as there were no such centres anywhere in the world, 
It was clear that the matter published was composed of sentences from 
speeches and publications dating many years back, put together with the 
deliberate intention of bringing their foreign policy into discredit. 

November 18th.—A semi-official commentary on the Petit Parisien 
articles stated that the whole ‘‘ document ”’ was a more or less clumsy 
patchwork of quotations, long outworn and often corrected, from the 
work of the leader, treating fundamentally the struggle for freedom of the 
Nazi Party. As regards the details of the policy outlined it was, for 
instance, in direct contradiction to the Chancellor’s declarations to 
suggest that Germany would like to obtain the revision of the Versailles 
‘‘ dictate,’’ parts of which were indeed intolerable, in any other than a 
peaceful way. The Chancellor’s declarations had been just as categorical 
with respect to the territorial integrity of France with regard to Alsace 
Lorraine. 

As for the suggestion that Germany did not want any armaments 
control at all, the Government had declared a hundred times its readiness 
to accept any sort of control so long as other countries subjected their 
armament measures to it in the same manner and the same form. 

Protest by Ambassador in Paris. (See France.) 

Danish Foreign Minister’s speech ve South Jutland. (See Denmark.) 

November 19th—The members of the League of Opposition Clergy 
carried out their threat to call the attention of their congregations to the 
conflict with the ‘‘ German Christians,”” and read from their pulpits a 
declaration regarding the heretical demands made at the Berlin demon- 
stration on November 13th. This stated that the audience had endorsed 
its approval of these demands, which meant that paganism had forced its 
way into the church, by passing a resolution embodying them. None of 
the holders of high ecclesiastical office present had raised any objections, 
and as they were still in office, the condemnatory declarations of the 
Primate had by no means cleared up the situation. 

In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the Lutheran authorities made similar 
declarations from the pulpit, and at Dortmund 1,200 Westphalian pastors 
announced that they would no longer recognize the ‘‘ German Christian " 
ecclesiastical authorities imposed upon the Church. 

In a speech at Neuberg, on the Danube, Herr Siebert, the Bavarian 
Premier, referring to evidences of disquiet felt by the Catholic clergy at 
certain actions of the Reich Government, said that political parties had 
been finally destroyed and the influence of the Churches outside church 
matters must be put an end to for ever. Regarding the question of the 
training of the young he said: ‘‘ We will suffer the State and the State 
alone to exert any form of political influence over the German youth.” 

November 20th.—The three pastors who were dismissed for offering 
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resistance to the ‘‘ German Christian ”’ doctrines were informed that they 
would be reinstated if they undertook not to participate in the dispute, 
but two refused the offer. 

November 21st.—The League of Opposition Clergy addressed a Note 
to the Primate, informing him that if the remainder of its demands were 
not fulfilled, including his resignation of the nominal protectorship of the 
“ German Christian ’’ movement and the removal of the extremist leaders, 
all the members of the League might launch an attack on the whole 
Church system the following Sunday, even at the risk of being suppressed 
by force. 

Great Britain. 

November 8th.—Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Ponsonby and 
Lord Cecil criticised the Government’s disarmament policy, and Lord 
Reading advocated the completion of a Convention and its presentation 
to Germany as a test of her sincerity. Lord Cecil’s chief complaint was 
that the Government had not treated the Conference with sufficient 
attention, and the result was that the favourable conjunction of an 
amenable Germany and a conciliatory France had not been made use of. 
The Conference was to meet again and the Government must then present 
to it a definite plan in the form of an amended Draft Convention. If 
some such document were not produced, there would be an end of the 
ideal of the collective organisation of peace. 

Lord Hailsham, replying for the Government, began by protesting 
against the campaign to arouse distrust of the Government. They were 
in close consultation with other Powers as to how to repair the mischief 
caused by Germany’s departure, and he noted as favourable signs that 
her notice to leave could not take effect for 2 years and that her 
leaders had protested their readiness to resume conversations to find a 
possible basis for disarmament. 

During a discussion on British policy towards China, Lord Stanhope, 
on behalf of the Government, agreed that all possible steps should be taken 
to co-operate more closely with the Nanking Government, in the interests 
of British trade, but pointed out that it was difficult to find more practical 
ways of being friendly than those already adopted. For example, he 
did not consider a move of the Legation from Peking to be desirable ; 
and he thought that the best thing that could happen would be the 
further progress of the re-establishment of internal peace in China. 

November gth.—In a speech at the banquet at Guildhall Mr. MacDonald, 
replying to the toast of ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Ministers,’ began by referring 
to the improvement in the foreign trade situation. This had been brought 
about by no magic, no manipulation of currencies, but by sound economy. 
If there were any doubts about the continuance of their prosperity, those 
doubts were not internal to the economy of the country or to the policy 
of the Government ; they belonged to the state of the world outside. 

No two nations were more interested in ample flowing world commerce 
than America and Great Britain, and they should be partners in every 
effort to clear the channels of international trade, which depended on peace. 

Great Britain had reduced her armaments to a point where they could 
claim that not {1 of their public money was being spent on their fighting 
iorces which was not necessary for defence in the light of existing con- 
ditions. If they wanted peace they must pursue the path of peace, and 
the British Government had done everything it could to do so; it had 
repeatedly come to the rescue of the Disarmament Conference. 
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It was deplorable that, just at the moment when another attempt 
was to be made to meet German claims, Germany had not only withdrawy 
from the Disarmament Conference, but gave notice of her intention to 
leave the League, an act which almost amounted to repudiation of the 
peace machinery of the world. 

It was true that some of the terms of the Peace Treaty and much that 
had occurred since had left irritating grievances in Germany, but the 
policy she had taken up to remedy and express those grievances had only 
increased the fears and suspicions which had hitherto made their removal] 
very difficult. He did not question her motives, but there were inevitable 
consequences to certain acts. 

In Great Britain they had always believed that the best policy for 
Europe was to help Germany to get out of conditions which she resented : 
it was the British Government which got the five Powers together to 
declare in favour of equality, provided Germany would join with the 
other Powers in establishing conditions of security. 

Mr. MacDonald asked what was to hinder Germany even now from 
coming in and putting her case before them ; she would be addressing 
a tribunal of men who wanted peace. Disarmament removed dangers 
for peace, but peace removed obtacles to disarmament. The position 
of Germany was not good for Germany, and it was not good for Europe ; 
it only made it difficult and very nearly impossible for Great Britain to 
be both reasonable and generous. The position must not be left where 
it was. They would like to have the proposals which Baron von Neurath 
had said his Government was ready to make, and they would receive 
most favourable and impartial consideration at their hands. 

The German case, he concluded, was so sympathetically understood 
that the German problem now was not to overcome hostility so much as 
to join with the rest of them in producing the proofs, which must be more 
than words of goodwill, of pacific determination of being a co-operating 
influence in removing from Europe suspicion and unsettlement. 

The India Government Loan of {10 million, offered at 97 per cent., 
was oversubscribed in London within half an hour. The rate of interest 
was 3} percent. The loan was issued in replacement of a similar amount 
of 6 per cent. bonds. 

November 10th.—The text of the Final Act of the London Wheat 
Conference signed on August 25th, 1933, with the minutes of the final 
meeting, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4449. 

Replying to a deputation on disarmament including representatives 
of the Churches, science, literature, industry, education and the peace 
movement, the Prime Minister pointed out that Great Britain was 
perfectly willing to lead, but nothing could be done without international 
agreement. He then referred to the question of supervision and to the 
‘probationary ”’ period. That word had never been used by the Govern- 
ment, and yet half the letters he saw were written under the impression 
that it was a British expression, and that they had agreed te it ; actually 
they had always said they did not agree to it. 

As regards supervision, “ I do not understand,” he said, “ why any- 
body ever assumed that we did not mean to begin control or supervision, 
whichever is the right word, from the very beginning, or how thie 1m- 
pression got abroad that Germany alone was to be supervised. That 


never was the intention.” 
There were very considerable difficulties involved, and at least two 
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Powers did not favour the proposal at first. Those two Powers were the 
U.S.A. and themselves ; but “ when eventually it was agreed that we 
should go in for supervision in order to give an added sense of security 
to some other Powers, then that supervision was to begin from the start, 
and it was to be general. Our first proposal was that it should operate 
when a complaint was made. On second thoughts we felt that was not 
such a good proposal as might be made, and so we agreed to general 
supervision.” , y ‘ 

Sir John Simon, who was with the Premier, said there had never been 
any ground whatever for anybody who really followed what was published 
on the subject either to imagine that supervision was proposed to apply 
to Germany alone, or to imagine that supervision was a thing which was 
only to take place after an interval, or to suppose that the proposals for 
supervision justified the misuse of the phrase ‘a period of probation.” 
There had never been a single moment when the Government had hesitated 
to say, both publicly and privately, that the only possible thing was that 
the supervision, whatever its exact form, should be a supervision which 
applied to everybody. 

He also referred to the tremendous difficulties involved in financial 
control, particularly owing to the fact that, while they in England knew 
what they meant by budgetary provision, in some countries vastly differ- 
ent systems obtained; there was also the question of the differences 
between monetary standards. The position at present was that pro- 
vision for a system of budgetary publicity over a period of years should 
be made in the Disarmament Convention, and that that afforded the best 
opportunity of judging whether a system of budgetary limitation could 
not eventually be put into force. 

November 12th.—A letter from Mr. Henderson was read at a united 
peace demonstration in London, in which attention was called to the 
necessity of mobilising all the forces of peace so that public opinion might 
be directed towards a constructive system in which States would become 
subject to the reign of law and justice, and in which resort to force for 
national purposes would be regarded as a crime against the entire inter- 
national community. Disarmament had become the outstanding 
question in international affairs, and the Conference was the focal point 
of a great struggle. 

November 13th.—A Labour Party vote of censure on the Government 
for its disarmament policy was defeated in the House of Commons by 
409 votes to 54. Replying to the mover, who proposed an 8-point pro- 
gramme for Geneva to replace the Government’s plan, Mr. MacDonald 
showed that this contained four points taken from the Government’s 
own Draft Convention and four others upon which the Labour Party 
itself was disagreed or which were hopelessly impracticable as a bid for 
international agreement. 

The immediate equality in armament or disarmament postulated for 
Germany in the Labour programme ran counter to the acceptance by 
Germany herself of the principle of reaching such equality by stages. 
It was no service to peace to encourage Germany to ask for more than she 
had herself asked. The Government were working for international 
agreement ; they knew that none could be effective without Germany 
and they intended to make every effort to conclude one with her. 

Mr. MacDonald then outlined the principles involved in British policy. 
There must be no weakening of their loyalty to the League ; and they 
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should, therefore, consent to no discussions which would in effect destroy 
the League machinery. The Draft Convention still stood as the basis of 
discussion to secure international agreement. The Government were jy 
close touch with all the other Powers, but could not dictate to other 
Governments nor compel them to accept risks ; nor would Great Britain 
extend her obligations as a means of persuading them to take risks. 

Sir John Simon corrected a number of statements by Sir Stafford 
Cripps purporting to show that Great Britain had done nothing to dis- 
arm, and recounted in detail the actions of the Government at the 
Conference. 

Sir Herbert Samuel complained that the Government had missed 

‘ propitious moments,”’ having been restrained from effective action by 
the Tories and by tenderness for armaments firms. He advocated 
presenting to Germany a reasonable offer, which should exclude the 
period of probation. 

November 14th.—Mr. Thomas made a statement in Parliament on the 
relations with the Irish Free State in which he said that he was advised 
that the legislation for amending the Free State Constitution conflicted 
in important respects with the Treaty of 1921. Its passage, therefore 
involved a further repudiation of the obligations entered into under that 
Treaty. 

The real significance of the legislation was that it clearly indicated 
an intention gradually to eliminate the Crown from the Constitution of the 
I.F.S. Mr. de Valera had told them that his ultimate aim was the 
recognition of a United Ireland as a Republic with some form of associa- 
tion with the British Commonwealth in some circumstances and for some 
reasons, and the recognition of the King as the head of the association 
Any such proposals would be totally unacceptable to His Majesty's 
Government. 

The Declaration of the Imperial Conference of 1926 as to the relation 
ship of Great Britain and the Dominions must be accepted as the basis of 
the constitutional position of the I.F.S. within the Empire. That 
Declaration was inconsistent with a state of things under which the I.F.S 
would be a member of the British Commonwealth for some purposes and 
not for all. The Government’s conception of membership was something 
entirely different. Membership conferred great advantages, which, by 
her own action the I.F.S. was tending to lose ; the privileges of common 
citizenship, economic advantages in trading with the rest of the Empir 
and the opportunity of powerful influence in international affairs, 10 
concert with the other members of the Commonwealth, in the cause oi 
world peace. 

These privileges carried with them responsibilities, respect for the 
Crown, loyal observance of engagements, the spirit of friendship and 
co-operation with the other members of the Commonwealth. It was 
their desire to see the I.F.S. taking her full part as a member, no! 
grudgingly, but by her own free will. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced in Parliament th¢ 
decision of the Government to revise the cruiser building programme an 
to build two 9,000 ton vessels instead of three smaller ones ; also to buil 
one vessel of the Arethusa class, of 5,400 tons. The programme had, he 


said, originally included one Leander class cruiser of 7,250 tons, and three 


Arethusas, the policy of building vessels of comparatively small tonnag' 
having been adopted in the hope that other nations would follow thet” 
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lead. In 1931, however, Japan laid down two 8,500 ton vessels, and it had 
been learnt that she was now laying down two more of the same tonnage ; 
also that the construction of a further two was projected. 

The U.S.A. also had already stated the intention to build four 10,000 
ton cruisers and if, therefore, Britain’s original programme had been 
carried out, the new cruisers would have been definitely inferior to those 
being developed by other Powers. They had accordingly decided upon 
the alteration, and this would not involve any increase in the cost of the 
1933 programme ; in fact some small reduction was expected to result. 

Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell added: “I should explain that the United 
States and Japan, under the terms of the London Naval Treaty, are 
fully entitled to build ships of the size they contemplate. Nevertheless, 
it will be the continued policy of the Government to endeavour by common 
agreement both to restrict the number of vessels of the larger size as 
much as possible, and also to reduce the maximum size of cruisers to be 
constructed in the future.’’ 

November 17th.—In a speech in Edinburgh Mr. Baldwin emphasised 
the untiring efforts made by the Government to reach an agreement in 
Europe on the limitation of arms. In the age in which they lived war was 
as fatal to the victors as to the conquered, and another European war 
would be the end of civilisation as they knew it. The difficulties before 
the Government in its efforts to attain an agreement were political 
difficulties of recent origin, and would have to be surmounted in order 
to clear them out of the way of the Disarmament Conference. 

They would not get peace by letting the world know that their 
engagements were scraps of paper, and they would not get it by dis- 
arming further than they had done already. Attacks on the Government 
to try and make people believe that they were not in earnest in their 
desire for peace weakened their counsels in the world and strengthened 
the hands of every opponent of peace. 

Referring to India Mr. Baldwin said that in all his political experience 

he knew of no problem which had been the subject of more prolonged 
thought and investigation by all the collective wisdom which could be 
brought to bear upon it. They would know exactly what they had to 
defend and what to attack when the Select Committee had made its 
report. 
He also referred to the demand in many countries for a dictator, and 
the idea that there might be some panacea which would bring wealth or 
happiness to all. In England so far they had stuck to their democracy and 
relied upon themselves. He did not believe the man was made who was 
either good enough or knew enough to exercise dictatorial powers over 
a free people. ‘‘ Our people,’’ he said, ‘‘ were not made for dictation. 
They have evolved through the ages a constitutional system, flexible and 
pliant, which has served our fathers and which to-day is serving us.”’ 

Parliament was prorogued. The King’s Speech contained a reference 
to the Disarmament Conference which read, in part: ‘‘ The British 
Draft . . . was adopted in June last as the basis of the proposed Con- 
vention. . . . The withdrawal of Germany a month ago from the delibera- 
tions at Geneva has necessarily dislocated the programme, but the work 
lor international disarmament by agreement between nations must be 
vigorously pursued.”’ 

__ November 21st.—The third Session of Parliament was opened by the 
King, who, in the Speech from the Throne said that the Government 
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would “ continue to co-operate with other Governments in endeavouring 
to reach a satisfactory solution of the complicated questions of dis. 
armament, in order to achieve a settlement acceptable to all, and to 
attain fruitful results from the prolonged labours of the Disarmament 
Conference.”” They remained determined to uphold the work of inter- 
national co-operation by collective action through the machinery of the 
League of Nations. : 

In a review of the programme of the Session, the Prime Minister 
emphasized the Government’s determination to secure agreement on 
disarmament. The latest proof was the sending of Sir John Simon to 
Geneva, and he had returned to report that “ profitable and 
amicable consultations’’ had revealed general agreement that the 
work of the Conference could, for the present, best be carried on by 
diplomatic machinery ; it was hoped that Germany would join in com- 
munications conducted through this channel. 

Mr. MacDonald quoted facts and figures to disprove stories that 
armament firms were busier than usual making weapons, and that 
England was busier than usual exporting war material. He also said 
the negotiations for a trade agreement with Russia were proceeding 
quite favourably, and Great Britain had never been responsible for the 


delay. 


Greece. 

November 11th.—The 4th Balkan Conference, meeting at Salonica, 
decided to recommend to the Governments of the six countries that their 
Foreign Ministers should meet every year to discuss matters of common 
interest. It also decided to recommend the construction of a railway 


bridge over the Danube between Rumania and Bulgaria. 
November 21st.—A Bulgarian delegation arrived in Athens to open 
negotiations on economic questions between the two countries. 


Hungary. 

November 1oth.—Speaking in the Upper House the Foreign Minister 
referred to M. Benes’ speech of October 31st, in which the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister had intimated that his Government was not prepared 
to agree to an economic rapprochement with Hungary unless the latter 
undertook to refrain from propagating her political aims even by the 
peaceful means obviously admissible under Article 19 of the Covenant. 
M. de Kanya said he could not imagine a Hungarian Government willing 
to accept such a condition. 

He added that Hungary was quite ready to live in good neighbourliness 
with the Little Entente countries and to attempt an alleviation of existing 
differences by seeking co-operation in the field of economics. 


India. 
November oth—New Government Loan issued in Lendon. (See 


Great Britain.) 
November 21st.—The Legislative Assembly agreed to the ratification 
of the International Agreement on silver, concluded at the World 


Economic Conference on July 23rd. 
Iraq. 


November gth.—A new Cabinet was formed by Jamil Beg Midfai, 
President of the Chamber, with Nuri Pasha as Foreign Minister and 
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Minister of Defence, Nasrat Beg Farisi, Minister of Finance, Naji Beg 
Shawkat, the Interior, and Jamal Beg Baban, Justice. No member of the 
Nationalist Party was included. 

November 17th.—Resolution adopted by League Commission on the 
settlement of the Assyrians. (See League of Nations.) 


Irish Free State. 

November 14th.—Mr. de Valera issued a statemént in which he said 
that the Irish people had made their choice unmistakably in December, 
1o18. Those who agreed to the Treaty abandoned the Republic as an 
alternative to the immediate and terrible war threatened by Mr. Lloyd 
George. The British Government had never ceased to threaten that if 
the Irish people exercised their fundamental right to choose their own 
governmental institutions it would be regarded as a hostile act and made 
the excuse for aggressive action. 

A clear declaration by the British, he said, would settle the matter. 
“ Tf there is no threat other than the loss of the advantages of membership 
of the Commonwealth, then we can get a statement from Mr. Thomas 
that the declaration of a republic here will not be made the excuse for 
aggressive hostility.”” In that case he had no doubt what the choice of the 
Irish people would be if the issue were placed before them. 

Mr. Thomas’ statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

November 8th.—The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Corporations began its work, under the presidency of Signor Mussolini. 

November i1oth.—An official announcement was issued reading : 
“The comments on the recent visit of General G6ring are followed with close 
attention in Italian responsible quarters. They are generally made on 
hypotheses which have nothing to do with the real facts. No concrete 
propositions regarding the Disarmament Conference were to be found in 
the letter of Chancellor Hitler, which only contained a retrospective 
examination of the situation, as well as an explanation of the motives 
that induced Germany to leave Geneva. General G6ring explained 
certain points of the Chancellor’s letter, but he, too, did not make any 
proposition, nor did he urge the Italian Government to take any 
initiative. In Italian responsible quarters it is believed that the situation 
has not yet reached a point which will permit of re-examining the dis- 
armament problem and the problems resulting from the exit of Germany 
from the League of Nations. What is important . . . is not to aggravate 
the international atmosphere with investigations or manoeuvres, and to 
preserve that calm which Italy has considered necessary from the first in 
order not to prejudice a further favourable course of events.” 

November 13th.—The Government announced its withdrawal from the 
Tariff Truce. 

Signor Mussolini presented to the National Council of Corporations a 
resolution consisting of an outline of the new Constitution of the 
‘‘Corporative State” in so far as it was to be regulated through the 
Corporations (or Guilds.) 

” November 14th.—Sir Eric Drummond presented his credentials to the 
ing. 

Signor Mussolini made the concluding speech in the discussions in the 
Assembly of the National Council of Corporations and in references to the 
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League and to Locarno asked: ‘‘ Can Europe regain its preeminence ? 
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The answer was Yes, if a minimum of political unity could be found, and 
for this the great injustices of the peace would have to be repaired. 

They had reached an extremely grave point, since the League had 
lost all that could give it a political significance and a historical bearing. 
It had started from one of those principles which, when enunciated, were 
very beautiful, but, when considered and dissected, revealed themselves 
as absurd. What other instruments existed which could bring the States 
together ? Locarno had nothing to do with disarmament. As to the 
Four-Power Pact, great silence had recently been preserved about it ; no 
one spoke of it, but everybody was thinking of it. 

Signor Mussolini dealt with economic problems at length, and made a 
historical survey of capitalism during the previous 100 years. The crisis 
had penetrated so deeply into the capitalist system that it was now a 
crisis not ‘‘in’”’ but “‘ of” the system. To-day, they were standardised 
from the cradle to the grave ; a diabolical thing! The system by reason 
of its size had ceased to be an economic fact and had become a social fact. 
When capitalism found itself in difficulty it rushed into the arms of the 
State, and there was now no economic field from which the State was 
absent. Ifthe State were to intervene every time it was asked they would 
attain State Socialism. 

As regards the reforms to be introduced by Fascism, he asked whether 
Italy was a capitalist nation, and thought the answer was No. She never 
would be one. One of the objects of the corporations was to secure the 
well-being of the people, and he went on: “‘ It will be necessary at a 
certain moment that the institutions created by us shall be felt by the 
masses as instruments through which the masses themselves can improve 
their existence. I cannot see anything against the masses being helped in 
their approach to the State.” 

He then announced that the Chamber of Deputies was to disappear. 
It had completed its legislative term and a new Chamber would be elected 
under the electoral system of 1929. That new Chamber would then enact 
its fate, and it would be superseded entirely by the National Council of 
Corporations. 

In conclusion he said he considered that the crisis had become so 
general that the corporative solution would impose itself everywher 
But for a full, complete and integral “‘ corporativism ”’ it was necessary to 
have only one political party, a unitary State, and finally, to live in an 
atmosphere of lofty ideal tension, such as existed in Italy. 

The Council approved a resolution in which the Corporation was 
defined as ‘‘ the instrument which, under the aegis of the State, disciplines 
the productive forces in view of the development of the wealth, of the 
political power, and of the well-being of the Italian people ”’ ; established 
that in these new organs which were to regulate the economy of tli 
country should be represented the State Administrations, the Fascist 
Party, capital, labour, and the technicians ; granted to the Corporations 
the power of enacting laws of an economic character ; and entrusted to tli 
Fascist Grand Council the task of introducing into the Constitution of the 
State those modifications which were rendered necessary by the creation 
of this new legislative power. 

November 20th.—Signor Mussolini was understood to have assured thie 
French Ambassador that the press campaign against the League of 
Nations did not represent the view of the Government, and that it was 
not his policy to break with Geneva. 
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November 21st.—The Giornale d'Italia published an article by Signor 
Gavda, in which the League was described as a “ subsidiary instrument 
of the Versailles Treaty, with the precise function of perpetuating and 
making universal its main war provisions ; crystallizing the positions 
of a group of victors with their profiteers ” and similar objects. 
It had thus been, from its birth, ‘‘ an association reserved to England and 
France,” and had proved the antithesis of its professed aims. 

The writer also attacked the methods and procedure of the League, 
and argued that the useful results achieved were negligible. Anything 
done had been done by the various countries outside the League (Locarno, 
the formation of the Little Entente, the Four-Power Pact, etc.). 

The Corriere della Sera also stated that the League was only, at most, 
the ‘‘ League of some nations,’’ which busied themselves about certain 
problems ‘‘ which always remain unsolved.” Other papers made similar 
attacks on the League, which one of them described as simply the longa 
manus of England and France. 


Japan. 

November 9th.—The naval officers concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Inukai, the bombing of Count Makino’s house and other acts of terrorism 
in May, 1932, were convicted and sentenced to periods of imprisonment 
varying from 10 to I5 years. 

General Okamura’s statement in Peking. (See China.) 

November 14th.—Changes were made in the higher command of the 
Navy which were stated to represent a victory for the ‘‘ big Navy ”’ men. 

November 17th.—The Cabinet began the examination of the Budget. 
Revenue was estimated at 1,246 million yen plus sundry items expected to 
produce 69 millions. Expenditure was 2,077 millions, and the deficit of 
762 millions was to be met by loans. 

The Army Estimates totalled 447 million yen and the Navy Estimates 
428 millions, an increase of 56 millions. 

November 20th.—It was learnt that nearly 1,700 persons had been 
arrested during the past 8 months in various parts of the country during 
a ‘drive’ against the Communists. 

November 21st.—An attempt was made on the life of Baron Wakatsuki 
by a member of a patriotic society which was understood to regard the 
London Naval Treaty as an unpardonable surrender of Japanese rights. 
Baron Wakatsuki was unhurt. (He had recently made speeches defend- 
ing the Treaty.) 


League of Nations. 

November gth.—The Secretariat received the notification of the 
withdrawal of the British Government from the Tariff Truce of May 12th, 
1933. 

Report of Saar Governing Commission. (See Saar Territory.) 

November 13th.—The Secretariat received from the Argentine Govern- 
ment the text of the Pact of Non-aggression and Conciliation signed on 
October roth by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

November 17th.—The Committee on the settlement of the Iraq 
Assyrians adopted a resolution noting that it was the intention of the 
Iraq Government to appoint a local commission consisting of four officials, 
to co-operate with whom in carrying out the settlement a representative 
of the Nansen Office of Refugees would go to Iraq. (The four local officials 
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were Major Thomson, an inspector of the Administration, a local officer 
of the Iraq Government, and the head of the Assyrian village concerned) 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

November oth—The Bureau appointed a sub-committee of the 
delegates of six States—Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Norway and 
Poland—to investigate the programme of work and decide what subjects 
were sufficiently advanced towards agreement to need only a rapporteur, 
and what others involved such a degree of divergence of view as to 
require closer examination by a sub-committee. 

The Committee dealing with Moral Disarmament met to draft the 
text to be submitted to the General Commission. 

November toth.—Of fifteen main questions submitted to the sub- 
committee set up the previous day two were found to need separate 
examination in committee, 7.e., effectives and supervision. Sub- 
committees were appointed, for effectives, consisting of representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Hungary, 
Sweden, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.; and for supervision, consisting 
of representatives of France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, Turkey, Argentina, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

November 11th.—Speaking in the sub-committees Signor di Soragna 
said that, should technical discussions develop a political tendency, the 
Italian experts would not take part, but would regard themselves as 
“ observers.”” He also said he considered the continuance of work by the 
committees as useless and inopportune, because it might hinder any 
agreements with Germany. 

November 13th.—Mr. Henderson stated that he was so dissatisfied with 
the lack of evidence of a real intention on the part of Governments to push 
forward with the Convention that he was contemplating resigning the 
presidency of the Conference. He felt, he said, that he could not go on 
lending his authority to indecisive policy, and considered it to be of the 
highest importance that a sound draft convention should be arrived at 
with the minimum of delay. 

The committee on supervision agreed to decide first on the amend- 
ments which would modify the texts adopted in the first reading by the 
General Commission, and then on those which would have the character 
of supplementing those texts. 

The Italian representatives on this and on the effectives committee 
explained that while they would be glad to furnish information on the 
subjects on which Italy had already expressed an opinion they could not 
discuss modifications to be embodied in the Draft. They said they could 
not treat on the basis of the Paris and Geneva disarmament conversations, 
which had encouraged the French to claim a “ united front ’’ against 
German rearmament. The Hungarian delegate in the effectives com- 
mittee adopted a similar attitude. The Soviet delegate, speaking in the 
committee on supervision, said that the system of investigation must be 
applied universally, but Mr. Sato reiterated the Japanese reservation 0! 
May, 1933 against supervision, saying that in Japan’s special situation she 
could not accept it, especially if automatic and on the spot. He con- 
sidered that supervision should be a regional affair only. 

November 14th.—In reply to questions, Mr. Henderson repeated his 
dissatisfaction with the meetings of the Bureau, and particularly at the 
attitude of the Italian delegate, and said he could not remain indefinitely 
at Geneva “ under the conditions prevailing at the moment.”’ 
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November 15th.—Mr. Henderson called a meeting to ascertain how far 
the investigations of essential matters, necessary as a preparation for the 
second reading of the British Draft Convention, could be carried with the 
means available, and M. Politis was reported to have stated that he 
could not make progress in the study of the question of security in the 
absence of responsible delegates from Great Britain and Italy. 

A “ Communication by the President ” was accordingly circulated to 
all members of the General Commission and to the German Government 
reading: ‘‘ Having consulted M. Politis (Vice-President) and Dr. Benes 
(Rapporteur) Mr. Henderson has the honour to inform the members of the 
General Commission, as follows :—At its sitting on November 11th the 
Bureau entrusted certain specific tasks to rapporteurs, requesting them 
to hand in their reports in sufficient time before the meeting of the 
General Commission. When, however, the rapporteurs embarked upon 
their tasks they were confronted with a number of difficulties the settle- 
ment of which appears to require the previous solution of certain political 
problems. As far as the questions referred to them by the Bureau are 
concerned, the officers and the rapporteurs will be in a position to present 
their report to the Bureau only when they shall have taken contact with 
the heads of the delegations. The Vice-President and the rapporteur 
express their preparedness to come to Geneva at the call of the President 
so soon as heads of delegations are available in Geneva.” 

November 17th.—The French delegation deposited with the Bureau a 
detailed memorandum on the international supervision of arnaments. 

Semi-official statements made in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

November 18th.—Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden, M. Paul Boncour and 
the Marchese di Soragna arrived in Geneva. A meeting was held, 
presided over by Mr. Henderson, which was attended also by the U.S. 
delegate and Dr. Benes, as rapporteur-général of the Conference, and 
subsequently a statement was issued to the effect that the situation had 
been reviewed and the meeting had then adjourned till November 2oth. 

M. Paul Boncour made it clear that the French position was unchanged, 
notably in respect of the trial period and automatic supervision. In a 
statement to the press he said he had come to Geneva for two reasons ; 
because Mr. Henderson had asked him and because it would afford an 
opportunity for conversation with the British statesmen. He thought, 
however, that the committees and the rapporteurs were quite able to 
perform the work of bringing the text of the Draft Convention into 
harmony with the points agreed upon in September and on 14th October. 

November 20th.—Mr. Henderson announced that after continuing his 
consultations he had decided to call a meeting of the Bureau for 
November 22nd. 

Sir John Simon left for London. 

M. Avenol left Geneva for Rome. 

November 21st.—At a meeting of representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the U.S.A., it was agreed that Mr. Henderson should 
abandon the regular procedure of presenting a resolution to be adopted 
and should make a statement embodying the new procedure agreed upon. 
This was that diplomatic conversations should be carried on as between 
the various capitals to settle the differences that had arisen; that the 
General Commission should stand adjourned until after the meeting of 
the League Council on January 15th; and that meanwhile, the normal 
machinery of the Conference should cease functioning, but that the two 
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Committees should continue their work of bringing the text of the Draft 
Convention into harmony with the amendments and proposals made 
since June. 


Malta. 

November gth.—The Governor issued an Ordinance regulating press 
activities. It prescribed penalties of imprisonment for three months and a 
fine for the publication of false news calculated to alarm public opinion 
or to disturb public order, or likely to incite any person to be disloyal to 
His Majesty’s sovereignty, or likely to promote disaffection against the 
Crown. 

The Governor received and forwarded to the British Government a 
communication from the Constitutional Party calling for an immediate 
declaration that there was no intention of introducing legislation in the 
Imperial Parliament to put an end to Maltese self-government, and asking 
for temporary legislation by Ordinance to ensure a fair election. 

November 1oth.—A communication similar to that received from the 
Constitutional Party was addressed to the Governor by the Labour Party. 


Palestine. 

November 13th.—The High Commissioner received the Arab Mayors of 
Jerusalem, Haifa and four other towns who complained that the Arab 
grievances were such that the recent disorders had been inevitable. 
They had been directed against the Government because its obligations 
towards the Jews and Arabs had not been fulfilled in equal measure. The 
Arabs were willing to work with the Government and believed that Arab 
friendship was useful to Great Britain and vice versa, but they had not 
found integrity or justice. They urged the establishment of representative 
Government, and asked for the “‘ prevention of immigration.” 

The High Commissioner pointed out that the position of the fellah, 
though bad, was better than it had been before, and when the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill was working he would consider the grant of a measure 
of self-government. He said the Arabs certainly had a grievance as to one 
aspect of immigration, 7.e., persons remaining in Palestine without 
authority. This grievance he hoped to remove. 

He then announced the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry to 
establish the facts concerning the disturbances beyond dispute. 


Poland. 

November 15th.—Conversation ve relations with Germany between the 
Minister in Berlin and Herr Hitler. (See Germany.) 

November 16th.—The Foreign Minister stated that he attributed great 
importance to the attitude taken up by Herr Hitler towards the question 
of relations with Poland. 


Rumania. 

November 12th.—The Prime Minister tendered his resignation and that 
of his Cabinet to the King, who asked M. Duca to form a Government. 
He stipulated that he should secure the collaboration of Professor George 
Bratianu, the leader of the dissident Liberals. 

November 14th.—M. Duca formed a Cabinet, composed entirely of 
members of the Liberal Party, with the exception of M. Titulescu, who 
again took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. M. D. Bratianu was Minister 
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of Finance; M. Inculetz, the Interior; and General Uica, Minister of Defence. 
November 15th.—Parliament was formally opened by the Prime Minister. 


Saar Territory. 

November 8th.—The Governing Commission ordered the suspension of 
the Nazi paper Saar Front. 

November oth.—The 55th Report of the Governing Commission was 
published (in Geneva). It drew special attention to the attitude adopted 
by the National-Socialist Party of the Saar which, “in the desire to 
establish a de facto authority by the side of the de jure Government, has 
endeavoured to achieve this object by giving to the activities of the 
population, in whatever sphere they may be exercised and however 
harmless they may be, a political colour.”” Apart from these efforts, the 
Nazi Party was showing in all fields of public and private life an activity 
which took the form of an increasing campaign involving threats, 
denunciations and disguised boycotts directed against the inhabitants of 
the territory suspected of not sharing its political ideas. The situation 
thus brought about had resulted in an increase in acts of violence and 
terrorism. 

The Governing Commission stated that in these circumstances it 
found itself obliged to adopt exceptional measures. These were under 
consideration and the Council of the League would be informed of them at 
a later stage. 

November 13th.—The Governing Commission issued a decree placing 
restrictions on the entrance of Germans into the Territory. Special 
permits would be necessary for persons coming te attend a private or 


public meeting and for members of a German society or those intending 
taking up a position of any kind in political, trade union, or professional 
associations in the Saar. 


Spain. 

November 13th.—A strike of shop and office employees began in 
Barcelona, and though terms of settlement were signed between represen- 
tatives of the employers and the workers, the workers refused to accept 
them, on the ground that coercion had been used by the Government. 

November 15th.—The number of persons idle owing to the Catalan 
strikes was estimated to be over 40,000. 

November 17th.—The Barcelona strike was settled, after it had 
extended so as to involve 90,000 persons. 

November 19th.—The General Election was held for the first ordinary 
Cortes of the Second Republic. Women voted for the first time and 
a high percentage of the electorate went to the polls. There were nearly 
7,000 candidates for 453 seats. 

Disturbances occurred at Seville and at places in Valencia and Leon, 
and at Bilbao a Fascist was killed. Generally speaking, however, polling 
was carried out without incident. 

November 20th.—Preliminary returns showed that the Agrarians 
and Accion Popular (Catholic) had secured g2 seats ; the Radicals, 48 ; 
the Catalans of the Left, 30; and the Socialists, 19, but these results 
concerned only 26 Provinces, and did not include Madrid. They appeared 
to reveal, however, a landslide from Left to Right, with the Socialists 
holding less than half the seats they had before. 

November 21st.—The Election returns for Madrid showed that 11 
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Socialists and 6 representatives of the Right were successful. It was 
understood that second ballots would have to be held in 35 out of the 50 
divisions of the country. (A minimum of 40 per cent. of the votes was 
necessary for the election of a candidate at the first ballot.) 

The returns published for the country generally were, Agrarians and 
Accion Popular, 106 seats ; Radicals, 56; Socialists, 32 ; Monarchists, 
20; and Republican Conservatives, IT. 


Syria. 

November 16th.—A Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with France 
was signed in Beyrouth. Syria was described as an “ independent and 
sovereign State ’’ and was to send a diplomatic representative to Paris, 
Where Syria was not represented abroad France wouid take charge of 
her interests. 

Both countries undertook to take all useful measures to ensure, on 
the termination of the Mandate, the transfer to Syria of the rights and 
obligations arising from treaties concluded by France affecting Syria 
or in her name. 

The Syrian Government assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
order and defending its territory. To facilitate the execution of her 
obligations France was to give Syria military help for a period of 25 years, 
i.e., the duration in force of the Treaty, and it was provided that the 
maintenance of military and other forces by France would not constitute 
an occupation, or prejudice Syria’s sovereign rights. France would lend 
technical advisers and other officials for the public services and assist in 
the training, etc., of the Syrian army. 

Syria undertook to maintain the permanent guarantees stipulated by 
her Constitution for individuals and communities, and to deal with th 
religious and racial rights of minorities and their personal status according 
to the general principles adopted by the League. 

The Treaty was to come into force on the day of the admission of 
Syria to the League, 7.e., in four years’ time. 


U.S.A. 

November 8th.—The number of States voting in favour of the repeal 
of prohibition was brought up to 36 by votes in Utah, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was accordingly 
made certain. (The vote of three-fourths of the 48 States was necessary.| 

The President announced that a Civil Works Administration was 
being set up, and that $400 million of the public works funds would be 
used to remove some four million men from the public relief pay-rolls. 

November oth.—The Secretary for Agriculture announced that the 
R.F.C. had allotted $150 million for the relief of farmers, who would 
receive 45 cents a bushel on the corn grown on their farms. 

The dollar fell to 5-07 to the £ sterling. 

November toth.—Following a conference between the President and 
M. Litvinoff a statement was issued to the effect that they haa “‘ reviewed 
questions between the two countries which had previously been discussed 
between the Secretary of State and M. Lifvinoff. These conversations 
with the President and with the State Department will continue in 
normal course.” 

November 11th.—In a speech to farmers at Des Moines, the Secretary 
for Agriculture referred to the demands of the Governors of the five 
States which the President had rejected and said they had simply sought 
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to “ jerk up” prices without regard to whether the consumer would pay 
them. They proposed a compulsory control of production and marketing, 
and he asked whether the farmers wanted that. If so, the loss to 
democracy might be irreparable. The real way out of agricultural 
depression was through co-operation with the Government in its scheme 
of planned agriculture. 

He reminded them that farm prices had already risen, and that the 
new gold policy would increase them and at the same time foreign 
purchasing powers for farm products, while the N.R.A., by increasing 
industrial pay rolls would increase the farmers’ domestic market. Prices 
would rise, but there would be trouble for the farmers when this influence, 
resulting from the Government’s monetary action, ceased unless they had 
controlled their production. “Controlled inflation is absolutely 
necessary,’ he said, ‘if we are to shoulder the present burden of debt, 
but there will have to be careful preparation for its consequences to 
prevent a new overproduction.” ix 

Mr. Wallace also pleaded for a lowering of tariff barriers to permit 
the country to import $500 to $1,000 million more from abroad than it 
did in 1929. They must face the fact that they were a creditor nation if 
the agricultural surplus was to be disposed of abroad. 

November 13th.—It was officially announced that $37 million was to be 
lent to farmers on cotton already held from the market, at a ratio of 
4 cents. to the pound. 

November 14th.—The dollar fell further in terms of sterling and was 
quoted at 5-28} to the £. The dollar price paid for gold was raised to 
$33°56 an ounce. 

November 15th.—The President announced that Mr. Woodin, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, was to take a two months’ holiday without 
salary, that Mr. Acheson, the Under-Secretary, was leaving the Govern- 
ment service on November 18th, and that Mr. Henry Morgenthau would 
then become Under-Secretary and Acting Secretary to the Treasury. 
Mr. Woodin’s leave had been granted owing to his ill-health, and he 
continued his ‘‘ devoted support ”’ to the President’s policy. 

November 10th.—The Secretary for Agriculture, in an address to 
business men and farmers in Indiana said that America must make up 
its mind to reduce tarifis, curb production, or compromise between the 
two, and having decided, must stick to its decision for Io or 15 years. 
Adjustments and a planned programme would be necessary whatever 
the choice. 

He urged the need for a sound course in foreign relationships. 
Foreign loans were all right ‘‘ provided that at the time we make them we 
are certain to have a tariff policy which permits their repayment.” 
Americans had been dodging facts, he said, ever since the War. 

November 17th.—The President announced that negotiations for the 
recognition of the Soviet Government had been concluded the previous 
evening, from when the recognition should be considered as having 
entered into effect. 

A document was issued to the press containing letters, dated 
November 16th, in which Mr. Roosevelt announced his decision to 
establish normal diplomatic relations, and M. Litvinoff replied that his 
Government was glad to take complementary steps. Other letters dealt 
with the questions of subversive propaganda, religious freedom, consular 
conventions, economic espionage, financial claims, etc. 
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As regards propaganda, the Soviet promised “‘ to respect scrupulously ” 
the right of the U.S. to order its own life within its own jurisdiction and to 
‘“‘ refrain from interfering in any manner in the internal affairs of US. 
territories or possessions’; to refrain and “‘ to restrain all persons in 
Government service and all organizations of the Government or under its 
direct or indirect control, including organizations in receipt of any 
financial assistance from it, from any act, overt or covert, liable in any 
way whatsoever’ over the area comprised in U-S. territory to injure 
tranquillity, prosperity, order or security, or to incite or encourage armed 
intervention, or to bring about by force a change in the social or political 
order ; and similar provisions. This was to be the “‘ fixed policy ”’ of the 
Soviet Government ; and President Roosevelt made the same engage- 
ments in an identic letter. 

M. Litvinoff also set out as their fixed policy the accordance of “ the 
right to the free exercise of liberty of conscience and religious worship,” 
and protection from all disability or persecution on account of their 
religious faith or worship, the right to lease or build churches, etc., to 
collect voluntary offerings for religious purposes, and to impart religious 
instruction. The Government was ready to conclude a Consular Con- 
vention granting these rights ‘‘ which shall not be less favourable than 
those enjoyed in the U.S.S.R. by nationals of the nation most favoured 
in this respect.” 

M. Litvinoff explained, in a memorandum, the policy and practice of 
his Government as to economic espionage, and said that the U.S.S.R 
had no reason to complicate or hinder the critical examination of its 
economic organisation. It followed that everyone had the right to talk 
about economic matters or receive information as to them in the Union, 
in so far as the information for which he asked or received was not such 
as might not, on the basis of special regulations, be made known to 
outsiders. 

There was also a joint statement by the two statesmen announcing 
that an exchange of views had taken place regarding methods of settling 
“ all outstanding questions of indebtedness and claims ” which permitted 
the hope of a speedy and satisfactory solution. 

Finally, the Soviet Government agreed to waive any and all claims 
arising out of the military activities in Siberia subsequent to January 
Ist, 1918. 

It was announced that Mr. William Bullitt would be the US 
Ambassador to Moscow. 

November 18th.—The U.S. Chamber of Commerce sent a communica 
tion to the President calling on him to announce immediately a return to 
the gold standard and “ complete avoidance of monetary experimentation, 
green-backism and fiat money.” It also asked for a “‘ fixed gold value o! 
the dollar properly determined,’’ and abandonment of “ theoretical or 
arbitrary ideas of price index fixation of the value of gold.”’ 

November 19th.—The State Department announced that M. Alexander 
Troianovsky was persona grata as Soviet Ambassador to Washington. 

November 20th.—The Farm Administration announced the immediate 
distribution of $48 million to cotton producers. 

The Chairman of the R.F.C. stated that the purchases of home- 
mined gold amounted to 265,000 0z., costing $7,500,000. The domestic 
price was raised to $33:66 an ounce. 

November 21st.—Dr. Sprague announced that he had resigned his 
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osition as special assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, as a protest 

against the President’s monetary policies. In his letter of resignation, 
dated November 16th, he said that the monetary policy being followed 
threatened a complete breakdown of the credit of the Government. The 
recovery programme involyed expenditures far in excess of current 
revenues, and certainly as much as $2,000 million would have to be 
borrowed during the rest of the fiscal year. 

Dr. Sprague added that he was opposed to the policy of depreciating 
the dollar through gold purchases, first, because it would prove ineffective 
in securing a speedy rise in prices, and secondly, because the policy 
threatened currency inflation. There was no defence from a drift into 
unrestrained inflation other than an aroused and organised public opinion, 
and it was to contribute to such a movement that he was resigning. In 
conclusion, he gave reasons why he believed that the mere depreciation 
of the currency would not bring a general rise in prices, unless there were 
first of all a trade recovery. 


U.S.S.R. 

November toth.—Issue of statement re M. Litvinoff’s conversations 
with President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

November 16th.—Ratifications of the London Convention for the 
definition of an aggressor, signed by the Shah of Persia, were deposited 
at the Foreign Commissariat by the Persian Ambassador. 

November 17th.—Recognition of the Government by the Government 
of the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 4th, 1933. 
The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. (1) Message from Mr. Roosevelt to M. Kalinin ; 
(2) Reply from M. Kalinin to Mr. Roosevelt. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated November 11th, 1933. 

Italy and Central Europe. Text of the Italian Memorandum, communicated 
to the representatives of the principal Powers and of the Succession States on 
September 30th, 1933. 

L'Europe Nouvelle, dated November 18th, 1933. 

fhe German Revolution, European and Central European Policy. Statement 
by Dr. Benes to the Foreign Affairs Committees of Parliament. Prague, October 31st, 
1933. 

Bulletin of the International Intermediary Institute, dated October, 1933. 

(1) Text of Agreement, concluded in London on July 23rd, 1933, regarding 
the export of silver. Signed by Australia, Canada, Mexico, Peru and the U.S.A. 
as producers, and by China, Spain and India as consumers of silver. 

(2). Speech by Signor Mussolini on June 7th, 1933, in the Senate on the subject 
of the Four-Power Pact and Italian policy. 

(3) Concordat between the German Government and the Holy See, signed 
on July 22nd, 1933. Ratifications exchanged on September roth, 1933. 

(4) Agreement signed between Colombia and Peru on May 25th, 1933, 
together with official declaration of the Colombian Government and a Note regarding 
the Leticia Commission. 

__(5) Pact of Non-Aggression, dated July 3rd, 1933, between the U.S.S.R. and 
Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania and Turkey. 

(6) Notes exchanged between the Government of China and the Netherlands 

on April 17th, 1933, regarding the Boxer Indemnity. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1933. 
27th *Permanent Committee for Inland Navigation... Geneva 
29th *Advisory Committee on Communications and 
Transit ... oan hee oe a -. Geneva 
2nd-5th Pan-Europe Economic Conference <n .. Vienna 
jth *Special Temporary Committee on Assistance to 
Foreigners nat we ee 
4th * Joint Maritime Commission, I.L.O. “oe ee 
4th-18th International Danube Commission a ... Vienna 
7th *Committee of Statistical Experts an ... Geneva 
— 7th Pan-American Conference ... os --» Montevideo 


Geneva 


1934. 
8th *Financial Committee of the League ee ... Geneva 


15th *78th Session of the League Council && ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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